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The EXPOSITOI 


AND HOMILETIC REVIEW 


A Journal of Practical Church Methods 


DURELY BUSINESS 


WAS recently shocked by the news of a m 
serious auto crash in which a seminary classm 


of mine was fearfully injured. 


The accident demon which hovers over every fr 
of the endless sweep of our splendid American hi; 
ways, is one of feeble discernment or total indifferen 
probably both, for records point to him as one 
wholly unconcerned about dropping down upon a m 
ister’s car as upon any other. So while I was shock 


at the news I was not greatly surprised. 


The thing that did surprise me was the fact t 
while he lay hovering on the brink of eternity neitl 
church nor hospital folk could notify his relatives 
they were unable to find any data to help them. Final 
the Historian of the branch of the church with wh 
he is affiliated, produced the direly needed informatie 


What can we say, other than that it is just 
essential for us to prepare for the uncertain future 
for the certain. Few of us carry a sufficient amount 
insurance. Few of us have prepared wills. I presu 
really few of us have prepared such information 


was so sorely needed in the case of my friend. 


Don’t you imagine that Paul’s words, “Let all thir 
be done decently and in order’ apply to many thir 


in life which we are prone to neglect? 


J.M.R. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH 


EDWARD ALLAN MORRIS 


HRISTIANITY never has been and prob- 
ably never will be a popular mass 
movement. The spiritual vitality of our 

eligious life is being questioned and tested 
oday in all its phases, as never before. 

There are those who say very frankly that 
he Church has no place in our modern life. 
Shallow intellectuals, carping critics, cynical 
conoclasts are editing magazines whose 
vowed platform is to combat “pedantry, pre- 
ense, and prudery.” The ministry is being 
ubjected to severe and critical “study.” A 
vhole vast library of critical and condemna- 
ory literature both of the ministry and of 
ganized religion as a whole, flooding our 
00k-stalls, is eagerly devoured by a gullible, 
candal-loving, excitement-hunting public who 
asten like vultures upon every piece of liter- 
ry carrion that comes their way. Nothing is 
acred. Nothing is spared. Everything that 
nen have traditionally held to be most dear 
nd most worthwhile is held up to ridicule 
nd scorn, is dragged in the mire, and mud is 
plashed on the white linen of our faith. And 
iterally thousands of people who are appar- 
ntly incapable of very profound thinking 
ccept all this stuff as gospel truth. Naturally, 
he Church is the butt of this kind of thing. 
‘o these people it is an outgrown and useless 
ncumbrance upon modern society and as 
uch is speedily destined for the rubbish heap. 


A second attitude of mind is found among 
hat group who profess to believe in religion; 
ome even go so far as to profess to believe 
1 Christ, but they have no use for the Church. 
o we have a sort of vague, nebulous juggling 
f pious platitudes on the part of those who 
ave scant regard for the one organization 
thich keeps the spirit of religion alive. Catch 
hrases have been coined which, while pro- 
»ssing to be advocating vital Christianity, are 
t the same time undermining the one institu- 
on which is committed solely to the propa- 
ation of Christianity. Voices even ring out 
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from some of our modern pulpits proclaiming 
the death of theology and stating that the 
“Church is a backward club of chiefly con- 
servative elements squarely set in the middle 
of the road, blocking human progress.” That 
is an actual quotation from a contemporary 
sermon. 

There is that large group within the Church, 
who believe in the Church, who love it and 
work for it, but who are at the same time 
greatly disturbed over what to them is her 
very apparent decline in influence and power, 
and whose confidence in her mission to our 
modern life seems to be waning. They are 
loyal and they will hang on to the sinking 
ship as long as she stays afloat, but they are 
quite sure that she is sinking. 

These several attitudes of mind are very 
real and very widespread and cannot properly 
be ignored by those who love the Church and 
are engaged in her service. They force us to 
scrutinize carefully our motives and _ ideals 
and purposes and our possibilities. Are we 
indeed engaged in an “essential activity,” or 
are we just so much excess baggage in life? 
Is religion just a polite appendage to life, to 
be taken up or laid down at will, that does 
not make much real difference anyway? The 
answer to that question, it seems to me, de- 
pends upon our conception of the place and 
function of the Church in our modern life. 


The trouble with all of these attitudes of 
mind is that they are built up entirely on 
false premises, and fail to understand and 
appreciate the real function of the Church in 
the life of the world. It is infinitely more than 
just to build an outwardly “correct” society. 
If that is all, we might just as well throw away 
our Bibles and substitute some standard work 
of etiquette and the millennium would be 
here. 

If it can be shown that the Church is serv- 
ing an indispensable function in the world in 
a way that no other organization or institution 
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is doing or can properly do, then the Church 
may be regarded as having a real place in our 
modern life. And it may be truthfully said 
that the Church is indispensable only in pro- 
portion to the measure in which she is ful- 
filling her divine function in the world. This 
is a utilitarian age and the institution or the 
individual which cannot “produce the goods” 
is headed for the rubbish heap. 


The Church is not a social club nor a 
mutual admiration society. The Church is not 
primarily an organization for human uplift and 
service. It is not primarily an organization for 
moral and religious education. It is not even 
primarily an organization for worship. Al- 
though if the Church does its work well, it 
will provide social fellowship, it will make for 
human uplift and service, it will give moral 
and religious instruction, and it will provide 
opportunities for worship. 

The Church is the School of Christ, the 
organized friends of Jesus, the repository and 
the transmitter of the faith, the army of Christ, 
the brotherhood of Christ, the Household of 
Faith, the Body of Christ. It is Christ’s ac- 
credited representative in the world commis- 
sioned by Him, under the direction and guid- 
ance of His spirit, to do the kind of work 
which He Himself would do. 

The supreme function of the Church is no 
different from what it has been in every other 
age. We may try to re-define the Church’s 
specific task. We can never alter her essential 
nature. The supreme function of the Church 
is that of evangelizing, of winning men and 
women to personal allegiance to Jesus Christ, 
and commitment to His way of life. In the 
light of that glorious, inclusive, exclusive, 
spiritual function, far from making herself 
increasingly unnecessary, it is the business of 
the Church to make herself increasingly in- 
dispensable. Only insofar as she does that in 
fine loyalty to her Divine Lord and in loving 
adherence to her unique function in the 
world, can it be said that the Church has any 
place in our modern world or any hope for 
the future. The Church is hopelessly out- 
classed when she tries to compete with all the 
multitudinous interests of the world about us. 
The Church serves a unique purpose quite 
apart. ' 

The Church is the one place above all other 
places where people should meet God and be 
introduced to the Lord Jesus Christ. If that 
is not what they find in Church, they might 
just as well stay at home, or go elsewhere. As 
the living representative of Christ in the 
world, it is the business of the Church to keep 
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Christ before men, His personality, His lif 
His mission and message, His faith and hops 
and ideals and purposes. It is the business + 
the Church to recover the lost resources of tk 
inner life, and to furnish the moral and spiri 
ual motive power for the age in which w 
live. A world that is spiritually bankrupt 
calling for spiritual power, and the Churc 
is looked to as the source of supply. The 2 
ternative is Christ or chaos. Can we make 
Christ? 

Various reasons are given for the presex 
state of society and various indictments a- 
brought against the Church. Whatever trut 
there may be in the various explanatios 
given, may not at least a contributing fact. 
be the failure of the Church and ministry - 
keep uncompromisingly to the function 
spiritual leadership? Instead of Christianizir 
the world, some sections of the Church hav 
permitted themselves to become too large 
secularized. Ministers are tempted to be bus 
ness administrators, reformers, social servie 
secretaries, even entertainers, rather than spi 
itual specialists. Our Churches must speciali: 
in spiritual leadership and transform ther 
selves from fields to forces. 


Far from having outlived her usefulness, f 
from declining in influence and power to % 
almost negligible quantity, far from makir 
herself increasingly unnecessary, the Chur 
of the future grows in strength and influen 
and power. It may have to slough off mar 
things it has taken on board, and becon 
increasingly and solely a power-house of t] 
Spirit, a meeting place of the soul with Go 
an interpreter of spiritual verities to a restle 
and blindly groping world. 


We need to get over our nervousness OV 
the power of religion and to recover our u 
flinching assurance. We are engaged in a te 
rific campaign which will not abate until ; 
the kingdoms of the world become the Kin 
dom of our Lord and of His Christ. ¥ 
Churches need a new psychology to repla 
the defeatist psychology which has been sa 
ping her strength and reducing her effectiv 
ness. We have a great message and a gre 
mission which the world desperately neec 
and the world is looking wistfully to t 
Church for what she has to offer. 

In such a world as ours is now and wy 
increasingly become in the future, the need 
a spiritual sanctuary where real, not mecha’ 
cal worship, and where devout and vital spit 
ual ministrations will give peace and pow 
spiritual sanctions, poise and balance a 
stability, comfort and inspiration to gropit 

Continued on page 
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SPRINGBOARDS FOR SERMONS 


HARRY W. STAVER 


“YPRINGBOARDS, in the gymnasium, are 
>) devices for lengthening one’s leap. They 

enable one to lift oneself higher and to 
opel oneself farther than would be possible 
vithout such a device. Springboards, in the 
ase of sermons or other addresses, serve a 
imilar purpose but in another respect. For 
vhere the former is physical, the latter is 
nental. They furnish momentum to the mind, 
mpetus to the wits, inspiration to the intellect. 
t is about such springboards that we write 
ere and more from the standpoint of illus- 
ration and quotation than an attempt at 
lescription of a method. Moreover it is in 
erms of our own personal experience that we 
peak in the hope that what we have found 
ruitful may prove welcome and helpful to 
ome comrade of the sermonic way. 


The sources of springboards for sermons 
re vastly varied. One finds them in conver- 
ations, in newspaper write-ups, in poems, in 
jooks old and new, in the whole range of 
ituation and circumstance. A phrase, a sen- 
ence, a paragraph, even a single word may 
end one’s mind on a joyous journey and light 
he whole road one travels in his thought. To 
eep the eye alert and the heart sensitive and 

note-book handy to record these flashes of 
ispiration is the way of wisdom for the 
reacher who would be spared the intolerable 
ullness of routine in sermon making and be 
aved from the inexcusable dullness of ser- 
10n utterance. 


What, specifically, are some of the spring- 
oards that have risen up out of our reading, 
s it were, from “the sea of examples” which, 
; Sir Walter Raleigh has said, “hath no bot- 
ym?” The following illustrations indicate the 
iatter. 

In his essay on “Democracy,” Lowell has a 
sntence which speaks an emphasis that needs 
) be trumpeted with no “uncertain trumpet” 
. sermons of today. He writes, “Our healing 
‘not in the storm or the whirlwind; it is not 
. monarchies or aristocracies or democracies, 
ut will be revealed by the still small voice 
1at speaks to the conscience and the heart 
rompting us to a wider and wiser humanity. 
here is rich sermon suggestion in that sen- 
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tence and the experience of the prophet, Eli- 
jah, as a Scriptural base for it. 

Some of us observe the national birthdays 
like those of Washington and Lincoln. In such 
a case, there is a fine springboard for a sermon 
on “Lincoln, the Man” in Lowell’s essay called, 
“Abraham Lincoln,” and found in the Harvard 
Classics. This is Lowell’s word: “A man 
whom America made, as God made Adam, 
out of the very earth; unancestried, un- 
privileged, unknown; to show us how much 
truth, how much magnanimity, how much 
statecraft await the call of opportunity, in 
simple manhood, when it believes in the jus- 
tice of God and the worth of man.” There is 
a theme and the whole outline for a great 
sermon on a great man in that sentence. 

A sermon to the saints may not be amiss 
and one might title it, “The Sins of the Saints.” 
For such a sermon Ruskin, in his essay on 
“The Relation of Art to Religion,” has a good 
springboard. He lights the way with this 
word: “Multitudes of kindly-disposed, gentle 
and submissive persons, who might else by 
their true patience have allayed the hardness 
of the common crowd, and by their activity 
for good, balanced its misdoing, are with- 
drawn from all such true services of man that 
they may pass the best part of their lives in 
what they are told is the service of God; name- 
ly, desiring what they cannot obtain, lament- 
ing what they cannot avoid and reflecting on 
what they cannot understand.” Any preacher 
can give point and emphasis to such a say- 
ing. To expand the subject a book like James 
stands ready to help the preacher. And there 
are the prophets and the teaching of the Mas- 
ter himself which nothing else exceeds. 

Another great springboard from the writ- 
ings of Ruskin is found in his essay on “The 
Relation of Art to Morals.” It is a good ser- 
mon-starter for a sermon on Reverence — “This 
is the thing I KNOW, that in Reverence is the 
chief joy and power of life: Reverence for 
what is pure and bright in youth; for what is 
tried and true in the age of others; for all that 
is gracious among the living, great among the 
dead, and marvelous in the Powers that can- 
not die.” In yet another essay of Ruskin, “The 
Relation of Art to Use,” there is this arresting 
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thought to conjure with: “It is not possible 
that any Christian nation should grow up 
which cannot recognize the lesson meant in 
their being told of the places where Rebecca 
was met — where Rachael — where Zipporah 
—and she who was asked for water under 


Mount Gerizim by a Stranger, weary, who 


had nothing to draw with.” 

Victor Hugo’s stories provide a rich vein of 
sermonic suggestion. His writings are filled 
with springboards for sermons. Several exam- 
ples are worth our while. For instance, peo- 
ple are worried and deeply troubled about 
civilization. They see it now chiefly in terms 
of chaos and not of cosmos. They are con- 
scious of the ebb and blind to the flow. They 
do not know the salvation of the far look. 
Perhaps this word of Hugo, expanded into a 
sermon, may help them set their mental house 
in order — “The enormous pendulum of civi- 
lization touches either pole in turn, Thermopy- 
lae and Gomorrah.” One might like to preach 
some time on a subject like “The Enigmas of 
Human Society.” This may set a fire under a 
preacher: “At certain crises human society has 
its enigmas—enigmas which resolve them- 
selves into light for sages but which the ig- 
norant, in their darkness, translate into vio- 
lence.” The incidents of the Exodus story will 
give an adequate Biblical background of illus- 
tration and emphasis. 

Leadership and the related matter of Prog- 
ress are themes on which every preacher may 
be expected to have something to say. Patri- 
otic occasions demand attention nor may we 
be superficial about them. Hugo has some 
dynamic sentences for such sermons or ad- 
dresses. There is this, for instance: “Progress 
must believe in God and the good cannot have 
impious servants. A man who is an atheist is 
a bad guide for the human race.” Tie that 
up to the ambitions and efforts of pagan rulers 
of the past and unregenerate leaders like some 
in the present whose zeal to be rid of God 
and the Christian church and all things relig- 
ious is so largely responsible for the moral 
confusion, the social chaos, and the spiritual 
tragedy of today. Set the thing forth in the 
light of the triumph voiced in the Second 
Psalm and you should make a powerful and 
challenging sermon for these times. If for con- 
trast with leadership one would preach on 
citizenship responsibility and the power of 
public opinion, Victor Hugo sets the mental 
machinery in motion with this observation: 


“As long as the underneath layers are still, 
the politician can advance; but under the 
most revolutionary there must be some sub- 
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soil, and even the boldest stop in dism: 
when they feel under their feet the eart 
quake they have created.” 


Another thing with which to “point a mor 
and adorn a tale” and to sound a triumpha 
note with regard to progress, is Hugo’s decle 
ation, “The brutalities of progress are calle 
revolutions but when they are ended this fa 
is recognized, the human race has been cha 
tised but it has moved onwards.” A_ litt 
imagination, with such a sentence for a sprin 
board, can build a heartening sermon. A ha 
monizing Scripture text could be Hebrey 
Wei t. 


In the springtime, one might have a fane 
to preach on Nature. Why not somethir 
substantial in the way of a subject, like “N 
ture’s Eternal Counsel to Man?” For such 
sermon it would be difficult to find a bett 
springboard than this one which is from t] 
writings of Victor Hugo also. “Nature nev 
withdraws her flowers, her music, her joyou 
ness, and her sunlight from before hum: 
cruelty and suffering. She overwhelms mz 
by the contrast between divine beauty ar 
social hideousness. She spares him nothing 
her loveliness, neither butterfly nor bird. | 
the midst of murder, vengeance, barbarisr 
he must feel himself watched by holy thing 
he cannot escape the awful reproach of ur 
versal nature and the implacable serenity 
the sky. The deformity of human laws 
forced to exhibit itself naked amid the daz 
ling rays of eternal beauty. Man breaks ar 
destroys; man lays waste; man kills; but #] 
summer remains the summer, the lily remai 
the lily, the star remains the star.” 

These further springboards hold homiletic 
possibility. They are likewise from Vict 
Hugo. We need sermons that put God ar 
His eternal purpose and plan at the heart 
our problems and in the midst of them. Tt 
goes rather to the bottom of things: “Tl 
writer of these grand pages has a name 
GOD; and a mask — DESTINY.” The refe 
ence is to the French Revolution but the a 
plication of it is pertinent to the things of o 
today. A sermon on the inadequacy of 1 
form and the necessity for regeneration m: 
well have a place in our immediate days. TI 
unveiling by Hugo may give the matter jt 
that touch of uniqueness one may be seeki 
— “It is not sufficient to destroy abuses; mor: 
must also be modified. Though the mill : 
longer exists, the wind still blows.” An attre 
tive sermon title would be the use of the lz 
four words: “The Wind Still Blows.” 


Education is an uppermost matter ai 
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there may easily be a demand for an address 
on that subject before some teacher's organi- 
zation. Victor Hugo comes to our assistance 
with a springboard like this inspiring sentence: 
‘It is a beautiful thing to model a statue and 
give it life; to mold an intelligence and _ to 
instill truth therein is still more beautiful.” Or 
there is this from Ellery Channing’s essay on 
‘The Elevation of the Working Classes” — 
“One great thought breathed into a man may 
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regenerate him. Great ideas are mightier than 
the passions. To awaken them is the highest 
office of education.” The last five words of 
this quotation furnish the title and theme. 
The procedure outlined here is nothing 
novel or new. Many preachers follow it con- 
sciously or unconsciously and in one way or 
another. For it is a continual source of supply 
that keeps the sermonic cistern from being 


drained dry. 


YOUR CHURCH ORGAN 


PAUL E. SHELDON 


nothing about the purchase of mainte- 

nance of an organ. As a rule, the organ- 
ist knows little more. This article is intended 
fo give the necessary information for intelli- 
zent action. 

There is a prevailing misconception that 
pipe organs cost many thousands of dollars. 
As a matter of fact, a good organ is today 
within the reach of almost every church. For 
31500 to $2500 a new instrument can be 
procured, of the “unit” variety, suitable for 
shurches seating three or four hundred people. 
For $3,000 to $5,000 a new “straight” organ 
san be purchased, satisfactory for any but the 
yery largest churches. This is the minimum, 
mut it is unnecessary to spend more. 

The ethics of the organ industry are not 
ways good. Some salesmen are interested 
n selling an expensive instrument rather than 
iting the needs of a church. I have recently 
layed two organs of identical registration, 
yuilt in the same factory. One cost the church 
31,800; the other cost $3,500. Never buy an 
gan merely because it has a famous name 
mn it. A small but conscientious builder can 
ften meet your needs more economically 
han the famous builder with expensive cor- 
oration and advertising costs. But the church 
hould also be warned against imposters who 
ave neither the knowledge nor the factory 
acilities for good work. A visit to the builder's 
actory will disclose whether his work is sin- 
ere and his workmen experienced. Such a 
isit, or several of them, ought to be the first 
tep in buying an organ. 

The price of an organ depends on quality, 
ost of delivery, ease of installation, and busi- 
ess conditions. If a builder needs work to 
eep his factory busy, he will sometimes offer 
good price for immediate acceptance. This 


Tie average churchman knows almost 
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is your chance, provided the company is 
otherwise reputable. The cost of delivery is 
often a large factor. If the factory is several 
hundred miles away, there will be added ex- 
pense in transportation. It will also be more 
difficult for the committee to watch the work 
at the factory. Other things being equal, the 
nearest reputable builder ought to be given 
first consideration. 

Before you sign a contract, investigate sev- 
eral of the organs built by the firm under con- 
sideration. Find out how their instruments 
are standing up after ten or fifteen years, and 
whether they require expensive maintenance. 
Any reputable dealer will be anxious to take 
the prospect on a tour of previous installa- 
tions. If he is not anxious to do this, beware! 

Unless your church is of cathedral propor- 
tions, or your organist is a concert artist, do 
not try to get an extremely large organ. The 
modern two-manual organ, with adjustable 
combination pistons, is more playable than the 
older three-manual instruments. It is better 
to have fewer pipes, and have them properly 
voiced. A pipe is merely a glorified whistle, 
and proper voicing requires great skill. The 
same pipe canbe made loudor soft,“fluty” or 
“stringy, by changes inthe mouth of thepipe. 

Another consideration is the space available 
for the organ. Few churches are built with 
an ideal organ chamber. Pipes do not sound 
well when crowded together, or when reach- 
ing too near the ceiling. It is better to get a 
small instrument than to crowd a big one 
into a small space. The ideal situation is 
found in the chancel type of architecture, in 
which the organ chamber opens into the 
chancel rather than the nave, and is some- 
what above the heads of the choir. Such an 
arrangement gives the necessary reverbera- 
tion for good organ music. The pipes should 
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not be too close to the choir, nor too distant. 
The console should be located so the organist 
can direct the choir, and yet be unseen by 
the congregation. The electric blower, which 
provides compressed air for the organ, should 
be absolutely unheard in the sanctuary. A 
noisy blower is the ruination of good organ 
music. 

Older instruments are often equipped with 
conspicuous rows of display pipes, most of 
which produce no sound. The modern ten- 
dency is to replace these dummies by an 
artistic grille. This is inexpensive, attractive 
in appearance, and allows better tonal egress. 
Do not buy display pipes unless architecturally 
necessary. 

You will probably have to choose between 
a “unit” organ and a “straight” organ. The 
unit organ is so constructed that the same set 
of pipes may be played at various pitches, 
and controlled at each pitch by a separate 
stop key. On the straight organ, each stop 
key (except couplers) controls an individual 
rank of pipes, speaking only at its fundamen- 
tal pitch. These two types of construction are 
sometimes combined. Thus the number of 
stop keys on the console is no evidence of the 
number of pipes in the organ, except to an 
expert. A unit organ of four hundred pipes 
may have more stop keys than a straight or- 
gan of twelve hundred pipes. It is obvious 
that the former would not have the tonal 
possibilities of the latter. But if one must 
buy a small organ, the unit construction makes 
it more flexible than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. As a rule, no church should consider 
anthing smaller than a four-rank unit. This 
usually contains a diapason (loud organ tone), 
a viol (string tone), a gedeckt (flute tone), 
and a dulciana (soft and sweet). Such an 
organ gives remarkable results in a worship 
service, but is not a recital instrument. The 
smallest practicable straight organ has nine or 
ten stops, with about seven hundred pipes. 
The choice between a unit organ and a 
straight organ, or a combination of the two, 
depends entirely upon the money available 
and the size of the sanctuary. The instruments 
are equally serviceable, though the straight 
organ is preferable when finances permit. 


When you examine organ specifications, be 
sure to distinguish between “pipes” and 
“notes.” The latter are borrowed from some 
other rank of pipes by unification. Also, ask 
your builder to simplify the nomenclature of 
stops whenever possible. Otherwise he will 
list a bourdon, gedeckt, flute, nazard, and 
piccolo — but on a unit organ they are all the 
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same rank of pipes, played at different pitche: 
This is foolishly complex. 

The modern console has a thirty-two not 
pedal board, of the concave and _ radiatin 
variety. The manuals have sixty-one note 
The stop controls may be either the dra 
knob or stop key type, but the latter is ger 
erally preferred in America. A console havin 
any considerable number of stop keys shoul 
also have adjustable combination pistons. 

If you buy a small organ, be sure that 
has a genuine pedal bourdon of sixteen-foc 
tone. Do not tolerate reeds as a substitute fc 
these larger pipes. Be sure that the pipes ai 
built to a good scale. A pipe four feet lon 
and two inches in diameter will produce tk 
same pitch as a pipe of the same length an 
four inches diameter. But there is a vast di 
ference in the nature of the tone. Some pips 
are built slender for voicing purposes; othe 
are built “fat” for the same reason, and shoul 
not be skimped in material. 


There are various types of modern ches 
and actions, all operated by electricity. The 
are about equally good, but one should loc 
for careful construction and a minimum « 
gadgets to get out of order. The chests shoul 
not be built of light or poorly seasoned woos 
The action should be quick and foolproo 
Its sole purpose is to open the proper valy 
when a key is pressed, thereby allowing a 
to enter the pipes. 


The question sometimes arises, “Shall w 
rebuild our old organ?” Instruments of tl 
tracker or tubular pneumatic variety (bot 
obsolete today) can sometimes be modernize 
at a considerable saving in cost. But th 
should not be done unless you are sure tl 
instrument is worth rebuilding. Never reta 
an old instrument for sentimental reasons. 
will only give you trouble. On the other han: 
a fine old organ can often be successful 
moderized. Sometimes the old pipes can I 
used on new wind chests. This is practicabl 
if the pipes are really worth saving. But it 
possible to build better pipes today than ev. 
before, if you have the right craftsman. TI 
rebuilt organ should have electro-pneumat 
action and a new console. To rebuild an o 
instrument along old lines is money throw 
away. You still have an obsolete organ. R 
building is a particular type of work, ar 
should be intrusted only to a builder who h 
had experience in that line. 

When you have a good organ, you are e 
titled to a good organist. If your organist 
a converted pianist, the church would | 
wise to pay for lessons with a good teache 
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.void former theatre organists. They are often 
o adept at “faking” that they fail to apply 
hemselves to good church music. Don’t lock 
ip the organ and give the key to one person. 
fe will soon look upon the instrument as his 
rivate property, and jealousy will develop. 
Jonsider the future, and make your organ 
vailable to aspiring young musicians. It will 
e a wise investment to provide free practice 
ime for a few such persons, studying with 
ble teachers. Incidentally, they will do the 
nstrument more good than harm. Most or- 
fans are used only on Saturday and Sunday, 
vith the result that they become sluggish and 
levelop action troubles. Daily use is very 
elpful. 

Make sure of regular maintenance by capa- 
le men. Unskilled tuners can do more harm 
han good. It is better to have a small organ 
n good condition than a big one out of tune. 
ee that the electric blower is oiled occasion- 
lly, and that the instrument is insured against 
ire. 


Churches are sometimes confronted by a 
choice between the regulation pipe organ and 
one of the newer electronic instruments. The 
latter produce their tone through loud speak- 
ers, similar to those used in a radio. The 
investigator should make careful comparisons 
of tonal quality and costs, as well as the 
acoustical properties of the building. An in- 
strument which sounds well in a small studio 
may not have sufficient clarity or power for 
a church. Be sure that the console is built to 
specifications of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. For a fair comparison you must hear 
an electronic instrument and a pipe instru- 
ment of approximately the same cost, played 
under the same conditions. You should not 
buy an electronic instrument merely because 
“this is a mechanical age,” nor a pipe instru- 
ment merely because it is “traditional.” 

Invest wisely, according to what you can 
afford. But don’t put it off year after year. 
If you do, you will never know the blessing 
your congregation has missed. 


PULPIT PRAYING 


ARTHUR STEVENS PHELPS 


prayer that I know, my cousin, Prof. Aus- 

tin Phelps, asks: “Is there any better way 
f winding up the labors of a lifetime than 
0 set some little rills of intercession running 
n behalf of good men?” And it is as true of 
_day in the parish or an hour in the pulpit 
s it is of the closing years of a busy life. 
The Sunday school superintendent of a 
arge church said to me that he did not see 
he value of pulpit praying, because such 
rayers are addressed generally to the con- 
regation instead of to God, and are not likely, 
herefore, to be sincere. He was chiefly wrong, 
nd partly right. Jesus was evidently sus- 
icious of the perils which this superintendent 
elt, and attacked them. The Preacher in Ec- 
lesiastes devotes himself to exposing vanity, 
yhich everybody possesses, and acknowledges 
1 others. The two vital qualifications of a 
yinister are veneration for God and sym- 
athetic interest in men, women and children. 
‘0 protect his hearers from themselves, he 
wust practice first on himself. Praying must 
e accompanied by parrying. The heat that 
arms farthest burns hottest at home. He 


a “The Still Hour,” the best book on 
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must prepare himself inwardly as well as out- 
wardly. 

And he should prepare outwardly as well 
as inwardly. I am ashamed to confess that it 
was a new idea to me when, walking with a 
former divinity school classmate to his church 
in Colorado Springs, he said: “I have not 
prepared my prayer this morning.” How many 
of us ministers who are reading this article 
prepare beforehand the prayer we are to 
offer? Is that not one of the reasons why the 
congregation do not prepare themselves to 
hear it? A minim of the amount of toil being 
expended on the Dust Bowl to restore it to 
fitness to receive hoped-for crops would be 
well spent by church attendants before join- 
ing in the spirit of the pulpit prayer. And per- 
haps produce no less important results. The 
average preachers dread of the morning 
prayer is because he has depended upon luck 
for its contents, instead of upon God, love 
and preparation. It was years after I had 
been regularly making out careful analyses 
for my sermons and after-dinner talks, that I 
began to make an analysis of what I should 
pray for. We shall do well to remember the 

Continued on page 431 
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The Editor y Columns 


Caws and Because 

WAS deep in some extremely strong 1941 

Ministers’ Annual manuscripts. The north 

and east window in my study were thrown 
wide, not that the temperature was so high 
as that the red fluid in my barometer had 
crept imperceptibly up into the glass neck of 
the interesting instrument and was actually 
running out the top to drip into the little 
overflow-cup underneath. 


I stopped long enough to raise a second 
east window which is right at my side. Nei- 
ther the pines nor the bank of Maples, which 
extend their happy arms almost to the win- 
dow, moved. It was that kind of a day. 


Back to the manuscript I was drawn. How 
long I studied it I am not aware. What I 
do know is that as I studied I became con- 
scious of a very slight movement in the win- 
dow by the desk and there, standing motion- 
less, as though waiting, stood a Crow, irrides- 
cent in the sunlight. I. haven’t the slightest 
idea how long it had been there for I had 
not heard it come. But when I tured and 
looked at it, it opened it’s bill as though 
hungry or thirsty or both, and greeted me with 
a soft, if harsh “caw.” 


For the nonce manuscripts were forgotten. 
Food and water were quickly at hand and I 
sat here in my swivel chair and fed Mr. Crow, 
who even ventured inside onto the seat of a 
chair that stands between my desk and the 
window. But even though I was cautious and 
quiet he would not permit me to touch him. 


After quite a lengthy visit and countless 
vain attempts to get him to perch on my ex- 
tended finger while being fed, I gently 
closed my finger over his lower mandible 
when he extended his head for another crumb 
and took him in my hands. I felt guilty doing 
it that way. 

So far as further wooing was concerned, 
that was out. In my eagerness to make him 
a permanent friend who would visit me often, 
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from his outside realm, I had overstepped. 
had been too anxious, too eager to force mr 
friendship upon him. Though trying to | 
gentle I may actually have hurt him, phys 
cally. In any event I hurt, irreparably, wh 
might have developed into his utter con: 
dence in me as a friend. Whether food ar 
water sit in my study window over again 
my hoped for return of the little visitor, « 
not, the fact remains, he hasn’t returned. 
And I wonder, after having been forced - 
overhear a possibly over-enthusiastic greetir 
of a visitor just inside a church door, wheth: 
the pastor doesn’t feel about as I do about 


lost opportunity. 5 


7 


More Pedal, Less Bass 


Herbert Fromm is a German refugee : 
well as a pipe-organist of marked distinctio 
Hearing his improvisations, one familiar wit 
Bach would instantly conclude that Herber 
worshipping at the throne of his patron sair 
had a Bach score before him. 


Herbert officiates at the organ and as chc 
director in a large Synagogue in Buffalo ar 
on Sundays in a like capacity in our chure 
here in East Aurora. On Thursday nights ar 
on Saturday nights, when he is in town, tl 
Fromm hat hangs on our hall tree. 


Not long ago he came to me and said, 
am so happy here I would like to do som 
thing to make you happy. Would you let n 
give you lessons on the organ?” 

So between the two of us we have disco 
ered quite a task, that of re-educating fe 
that have been a score or more of years 1 
moved from the radiating keys of an organ 
pedal bass. To be a real organist one mv 
have brains in his feet too, notice that wo 
too. 


But even organ playing has chang 
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through the years. What has not? Today the 
system is one of conservation of movement, 
of not having to move the feet an inch far- 
ther than necessary, as over against a greater 
range and movement of earlier years. Instead 
of “tramping” vertically down on a pedal, com- 
ing to a complete stop, then reversing the move- 
ment of the foot to remove it from the pedal, 
both feet should be lightly worked from the 
knee and often with a swinging dip, caress the 
pedal, without the motion of the foot halting. 
Hence it is moving on to other parts, when and 
if the other foot comes sliding in behind. In 
other words one foot is to do it’s work and 
move on so as not to interfere with a second 
foot which may be moving in to the same 
section or even to the same key. Smoothness 
of legato is the aim and the result of such 
movement. 

My organ pedal work has been much after 
the manner of denominational pedal work. 
When I wanted to get my right foot on the 
key B natural, my left foot was not infrequent- 
ly in the way on B Sharp or B Flat. Discord, 
rather than harmony resulted. When the 
great, eternal Christian Overture will have 
been played it will be found that no little of 
its richest and fullest harmony will be due to 
a denominational pedal-work well up in a 
softly carressing and cooperative technique. 


pee 


In As Much 


T was possible to see the car, itself, but 
l one really had to look for it, for it was 

being pressed into simultaneous service 
aS a passenger conveyance and a moving van 
and in that it was externally a moving van, 
there was little space on the outside of the 
car that did not have its load tied in place. 

It moved slowly along, tires flattened and 
springs sagging to the point where the front 
fenders actually touched the tires, so great 
was its load over and above that contemplated 
by its maker. 

Of course it came to grief and the last I 
saw of it was at the service station where I 
nad gone for gasoline and here the owner was 
sxpostulating earnestly with the service man 
is to the utter necessity of making the car 
Jo double service. 

Up to a certain point that is possible, if not 
‘easonable, with a car. With a publication it 
s not and for months I have been ground 
yetween the upper millstone of desire and the 
1ether stone of necessity by the endless flow 
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of requests, urgent requests by representatives 
of relief organizations of every hue and cry, 
to present as many appeals in the pages of 
The Expositor. 

Without exception they were and are sin- 
cere, honest and worthy causes which must 
touch the heart of every Christian. They de- 
serve every assistance The Expositor can give. 
Individually, there is not one such appeal we 
would not be happy to foster. But in the 
aggregate the volume becomes so tremendous 
that were any attempt made by The Expositor 
to give publicity to them, they would more 
than fill an issue. It just is a physical impos- 
sibility regardless of how worthy the cause, 
how urgent the appeal, how real our wish to 
cooperate. 

Hence I would not that you discount the 
love of The Expositor for the brethren or the 
sympathetic tugging at its heart by these ap- 
peals. The first duty of this publication, has 
been and remains, that of strengthening the 
underpinnings of the faith, emphasizing and 
re-emphasizing what is increasingly acknowl- 
edged the direst need of the hour. To what- 
ever extent The Expositor is effective in that 
direction, just to that extent, through you its 
readers, will the American heart be blessed 
with an increased generosity which in time 
and turn will be ample for all these touching 


appeals which flood the mails. 


The Pastor Says — 

Even in the largest congregations there are 
those who are hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness. 

Boredom has little to do with the length of 
an address. 

Stop talking and say something. 

It is so easy to mistake a good vocabulary 
for a good life. 

It is hard to convince the modern man that 
listening to a sermon every week is a duty 
he owes to God. 

There is no magic about being a minister. 

Many sermons are abstractions and all ab- 
stractions tend to become unreal, unfair and 
uninteresting. 

The preacher must take in the sweep of his 
scythe a much broader swath of reality than 
has been customary. 

Life was not given to us that we might be 
religious, but religion was given that we 
might live. 
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CHURCH ME TE Oba 


Flag Dedication Program 

Isa. 6:26. Numbers 1:52-2:3. Jeremiah 50:2. 

Hymn—Lest We Forget. 

Prayer. 

Hymn—America. 

Offertory. 

Anthem—Recessional, DeKoven. 

Scripture Lesson—Eph. 2:13-14, 17-22. Rev. 
20:9-21:5. 

Consecration Prayer. 

Lord’s Prayer. 

Hymn—Fling Wide The Banner. 

History of the Flag. (Found in Boy Scout 
Handbook). 

How to Hang The Flag. (Found in Boy 
Scout Handbook). 

Quotation from Woodrow Wilson’s Address. 
(Found in Boy Scout Handbook). 

Sermon, Ideals woven into the Flags, both 
National and Christian. 

Responsive service. (See below). 

Pledge of allegiance. 

Hymn-—Star Spangled Banner. 

To The Colors, by any available bugler. 

Benediction. 

Postlude—National Hymn—Best. 


Responsive Reading 

Minister: To the glory of God, our Father, 
by whose divine favor we live as Christian 
brethren in this land of Christian Freedom: 

To the honor of Jesus, the Christ, Son of 
the living God, our blessed Lord and Saviour 
of mankind upon whose holy principles is 
founded our sacred freedom: 

To the praise of the Holy Spirit, source of 
light and love and peace: 

Congregation: We dedicate these flags. 

M. To all noble Christian and National 
aspirations and high resolutions; 

C. We dedicate these flags. 

M. To the inspiring memory of the fathers 
of our faith and our nation; 

C. We dedicate these flags. 

M. To the eternal preservation of those 
sacred and inalienable rights which grant all 
people alike freedom of spiritual and civil 
expression; 

C. We dedicate these flags. 

M. To an eternal and life giving faith, pro- 
pounded by the fathers of our creed and of 
this republic; 

C. We dedicate these flags. 
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M. To the ever-continuing blessings of edu 
cation, prosperity and peace; 

C. We dedicate these flags. 

M. To the increasing embarrassment o 
ignorance, religious prejudice and racial am 
tipathies; 

C. We dedicate these flags. 

M. To the strengthening of our souls um 
these troublous times, when men’s hearts ar: 
failing them for fear of things that are comin; 
to pass upon the earth; 

C. We dedicate these flags. 

M. That we may have brought to our mind. 
frequently the memory of divine and humax 
blood spent that ours might be a blessed hers 
tage both now and forever more; 

C. We dedicate these flags. 

M. To the end that the love of Jesus Chris 
our Saviour may never cease to rule our heart 
and our nation’s; 

C. We dedicate these flags. 

M. That the peace of God which passetl 
all understanding, and Christian brotherhood 
may keep our hearts and our country forever 
more; 


C. We dedicate these flags. 


y 


Offertory Sentences 

“Let your light so shine before men, tha 
they may see your good works, and glorif 
your Father which is in heaven.” 

“He that soweth sparingly shall reap als 
sparingly; and he which soweth bountifull 
shall reap also bountifully.” 

“Give, and it shall be given unto you; goo 
measure, pressed down, and shaken togethe 
and running over, shall men give into you 
bosom.” 

“Remember the words of the Lord Jesu 
he said, It is more blessed to give than t 
receive.” 

“Unto him that loved us, and washed t 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath mad 
us kings and priests unto God and his Fathe 
to him be glory and dominion for ever an 
ever. Amen.” 

“Hear, O God, our humble supplication 
Give us to know Christ and his life, that th 
same mind which was in him may be in u 
that we may be in the world as he was | 
the world.” 
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“The liberal soul shall be made fat; and he 
that watereth shall be watered also himself.” 

“Honour the Lord with thy substance, and 
with the first fruits of all thine increase, so 
that thy barns be filled with plenty and thy 
presses shall burst out with new wine.” 

“Give the Lord the honour due unto his 
Name; bring an offering, and come worthily 
into his courts. 

“There is that scattereth and yet increaseth; 
and there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 

“Give unto the Lord thy God, according as 
the Lord thy God hath blessed thee.” 

“Trust in the Lord and do good, so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt 


be fed.” 


» 


Dpening the Scripture Lesson for the 
Hour of Worship 


Reading the Scripture lesson effectively, so 
that men and women in the pews will capture 
its meaning, is an art. For the minister off- 
clating in the sanctuary of God’s house, it is 
a necessary art, and should be given constant 
attention. Read, re-read, and practice the 
reading of the Scripture until you are satisfied 
that it will be looked upon as an act of wor- 
ship by those who come to hear the Word. 
This is not a matter of “choice” with the 
individual minister, it is a solemn obligation, 
just as other pastoral duties are sacred obliga- 
tions. 

Here are a number of sentences submitted 
by an Expositor reader, as used to open the 
reading of the Scripture lesson for the day— 

“Thy word, O Lord, is a lamp unto my feet 
and a light unto my path.” 

“May God bless the hearing of his word. 

“Incline our hearts, O Lord, to the daily 
ise of thy Word.” 

“May the Lord honour his own word with 
he blessing of understanding on our part.” 

“May the words read in our hearing be as 
‘ood for our souls, even at this time.” 

“May God’s Spirit bless this lesson to our 
reeds.” 

This pastor says, “I find it adds to the read- 
ng of the lesson to bow before the cross at 
he center of the chancel and repeat any one 
f the foregoing sentences. 


Ta 


tally Day Dedication Service 

The entire membership will take part in 
his service, and since the Sunday School is 
he vital concern of the Church as a whole, 
he space at the front or the Church will be 
eserved for the children and their class 
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leaders. Next will come the young people, the 
Missionary groups, and the Men’s organiza- 
tions. 


Display both Christian and American flags, 
and if you have a Children’s Orchestra, ar- 
range for their appearance in the program. 


Service 


Organ: America, the Beautiful. 
Invocation. 


Pastor: To the glory of God, our Father, 
by whose favor we are gathered here today. 

Children: To the honor of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the living God, our Lord and our 
Saviour. 

Hymn: Welcome, Happy Morning, 11, 11, 
JE, alt 


Responsive reading of Psalm 23. (Pastor 
and Children). 


Prayer: Almighty and everlasting God, thou dwellest 
not in temples made with hands, neither art thou wor- 
shipped with men’s hands, as though thou needest any- 
thing, seeing that thou givest to all, life and all things. 
Yet do thou, O Lord, who delightest thyself in the 
praises of thy children, accept the offering of our hearts 
to the service and glory of thy Name. We consecrate 
ourselves to thee, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, to be henceforth the dwelling place of thy love. 
Set thou us apart from worldly desires and aims, help 
us to shun sin and wrong doing, and lead us in the 
path of joyful service to thee in making real the Gospel 
of Salvation among children of earth. Amen. 


Hymn: We've a Story to Tell to the Na- 
eto, JMO. te, Gh, 706 

Responsive reading, Psalm 66 (Pastor and 
Young People). 

Responsive reading, Psalm 67 (Pastor and 
Missionary groups). 

Anthem: “O Lord, 
Barnby. 

Responsive reading, Psalm 65 (Pastor and 
Men’s groups). 

Hymn: We gather together to ask. 

Recitation: “My Church” George Wiseman, 
by young man, see page 377, volume 10, The 
Minister’s Annual. 


Pastor: The temple of God is builded not of stones 
but of Christian lives. 

People: Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any 
man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy; for the temple of God is holy, and such are 
yes (1 Cor, 3:16-17): 

Pastor: According to the grace of God which was 
given unto me, as a wise masterbuilder I laid a founda- 
tion; and another buildeth thereon. But let each man 
take heed how he buildeth thereon. For other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that which is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ. (I Cor. 3:10-11). ; 

People: But if any man buildeth on the foundation 
gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble; each 
man’s work shall be made manifest: for the day shall 
declare it, because it is revealed in fire; and the fire 
itself shall prove each man’s work of what sort it is. 
Gl Core, Seilvesls)ye ; 

Pastor: If any man’s work shall abide which he 
built thereon, he shall receive a reward. If any man’s 
work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he him- 


How Manifold.” 
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self shall be saved; yet so as through fire. (I Cor. 
3:14-15). 

People; O know ye not that your body is a temple 
of the Holy Spirit which is in you, which ye have from 
God? And ye are not your own; for ye were bought 
with a price; glorify God therefore in your body. (I 
Cor. 6:19-20). 

Pastor: For we are a temple of the living God; even 
as God said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them; 
and I will be their God, and they shall be my people. 

People: So then ye are not longer strangers, but fel- 
low-citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God, being one foundation with the Apostles and 
Prophets, Christ Jesus being the chiefest among them, 
in whom fitly framed together, ariseth an Holy Temple 
in the Lord, in whom ye also are bound together for a 
dwelling place of the Lord. (Eph. 2:19-22). 


Fivmn: How Firm a Foundation. 
Prayer and Benediction. 
Organ: Glory, Glory, Halleluiah. 


vy 


Labor Day in 1940 

Study the addresses found under this title 
in all 12 volumes of The Minister’s Annual, as 
well as September issues of The Expositor, and 
Preaching Today. Data found on pages 356, 
357, 358 of the August issue of The Expositor, 
based on a Survey by Fortune Magazine, will 
supply any need for practical information. 


The outmoded political idea that employers 
and workers are natural enemies might well 
be discarded during these days of world dis- 
tress, and in its stead stress the blessings of 
freedom of Religious worship, freedom of 
speech, freedom of location, etc. The rank 
and file of employers have come up the ladder 
from the bottom rung, and few of them forget 
the trials and privileges attending the climb, 
and since there is a common goal for both 
employer and employed there is a natural 
bond of sympathy toward methods, aims, 
health measures, which should be fostered in 
every possible manner. Today, when the 
ideals on which American life is based are 
being challenged continually, let the Church 
and its ministers point out the road to peace 
and goodwill between employer and employed. 


of 


Abolishing Unemployment 

“Abolishing Unemployment” is a phrase 
used by many ministers both in prayers and 
addresses, and, no doubt, it is sincerely used, 
but is it not time that we analyze the mean- 
ing of the phrase, if we are to continue its 
use? Webster’s dictionary has a definition for 
the word “abolish,” it reads, “To do away 
with; put an end to; annul; destroy.” All inno- 
cent-sounding phrases, and to most honest, 
American citizens would bring an end to anx- 
iety — if it could be done that easily. How- 
ever, in our free land, the “putting an end to” 
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must come about either through legal pre 
cedure, or through free enterprise. Free er 
terprise, in order to do its part in “doin 
away with” unemployment must have a mai 
ket for the goods created, as without th 
market the jobs will end. Let us examine th 
other method, the legal method of “puttin 
an end to!” Do we actually want a goverr 
mental agency to have the power to sa 
WHERE, WHEN, and at WHAT a man sha 
work? and thus abolish unemployment? | 
not that the way in which Russia? Germany 
Italy? have done away with their unemploy 
ment problem? Let us search our hearts sir 
cerely, before we utter such prayers before 
congregation of freedom-loving American cit 
zens, who are witnessing hourly the aftermat 
of surrendering cherished personal liberties o 
the part of thousands of God’s children i 
Europe. Cooperation of government agencie 
and industry (and by industry is meant bot 
employers and employed) will bring abot 
the “abolition” in the American way. 


ZA 


Opening of School 

Special attention should be given to tk 
young men and young women who are lea* 
ing the sanctuary of their homes and the 
home Churches to attend schools, college 
and universities, training centres for eve) 
vocation in life. 

This is the hour when home ties should t 
stressed, because of the unwarranted pressu 
that will be brought upon our youth to espou: 
the idealogies which are working death ar 
destruction in other liberty-loving lands. L: 
us make a special occasion of assuring ot 
youth that the HOME CHURCH is standir 
back of them squarely in upholding the torc 
of religious freedom, upon which all demo 
racy and liberty rests. Let us present eac 
one of them with a Christian and an Americé 
flag. See the special dedication servicce — 
this issue for such flags, and encourage the 
to display them where they will be a consta’ 
reminder of the privilege of citizenship in tl 
City of God, and the land of their birth. TI 
presentation of candles for lighting as r 
minders of the Spiritual fellowship of t 
Home and the Home Church should not 1} 
overlooked. 


if 


A Program for Young People 

This program is designed to emphasize t 
Church and the Home in the Christian pl. 
of life. Both institutions are based on t 
Law of God, or more commonly known as t 
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fen Commandments; the first three are the 
yasis for the Church, the other seven the 
Home, since their observance makes possible 
he brotherhood of man, or home life, com- 
munity life, National life. The Law is found 
n Exodus 20:12. 

Secure from your library a copy of Goethe’s 
Faust, and secure from it the death scene of 
Faust, where he sees The Church and The 
dome in danger of being destroyed by the 
ising sea, symbolic of the rise of criticism 
md materialism, and Faust dies considering 
10w he might save that Church and that home 
or humanity. Have a reader rehearse this 
lramatic scene, while a young person panto- 
nimes the struggle to avert the destruction of 
he sacred institutions. 


The Program 

Organ: “Marching With the Heroes.” 

invocation: by a young member of the 
roup. 

Hymn: “Clear Is the Call that Bids us 
some.” 

Scripture: Exodus 19 and 20. (This may 
ye read responsively, the girls of the group 
aking one part, the young men the other). 

Hymn: “O Perfect Love, All Human 
Thought.” 

Reader: Unseen by audience, read scene 
rom Faust, which is enacted in pantomime 
yy young man. (Have screen so placed that 
t can be moved aside to show character at 
his time). 

Hymn: “With Happy Voices Ringing.” 

Pastor: Address on Fourth Commandment, 
Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
lays may be long upon the land which the 
word thy God giveth thee.” (For suggestions 
ee page 1405, September 1930 Expositor. ) 

Congregation: “America, America. 

Benediction: by the Pastor. 


if 


bingdon, Cokesbury, Stockton, Merge 

An expected merger of Methodist book pub- 
shing interests brings together the Abingdon 
ress, the Cokesbury Press, and the Stockton 
ress, which will be operated as the Abing- 
on-Cokesbury Press. 

Methodist publishing interests founded in 
789, were divided as the church divided in 
1e middle of the last century, and were 
sunited by act of the recently-organized 
joard of Publication of the Methodist Church. 

Mr. Pat Beaird has been appointed mana- 
er. Mr. John Zipfel will be in charge of the 
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Abingdon-Cokesbury interests at Dobbs Ferry, 
New York, where many of the Abingdon- 
Cokesbury books will be manufactured and 
distributed. Mr. Charles Reiner, Jr., will be 
in charge at Baltimore. Mr. Milton Steinford, 
formerly of the Abingdon Press staff, will be 
in the Chicago area. 

The new organization also combines the 
retail bookselling facilities formerly operated 
as The Methodist Book Concern, The Publish- 
ing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and the Methodist Protestant Board 
of Publications. The organization will have 
retail stores in Boston, New York, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Nashville, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Port- 
land, and San Francisco. 
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The Church Marches On! 

The following figures will be of interest to 
many pastors who have under consideration 
the making of budgets for building, remodel- 
ling, purchase of equipment— 

Church Building 

Compiled from reliable Building Reports of 

approximately 2000 cities in the United States. 


Number of 

1939 Churches Expenditures 
January 59 $ 824,455.00 
February 55 544,461.00 
March 74 993,115.00 
April 70 1,018,915.00 
May 100 2,110,480.00 
June 93 2,,243,083.00 
July 93 1,472,540.00 
August We 1,482,407.00 
September 78 1,622,515.00 
October at (no report) 
November WS 1,371,400.00 
December 53 859,574.00 

Number of 

1940 Churches Expenditures 
January 42 $ 651,668.00 
February 49 450,700.00 
March 81 1,303,262.00 
April 90 2,804,277.00 
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Robert Feller’s Advice to Boys 
“Watch your diet. 

Lay off too many sweets and refined foods. 

Spend your money on fresh fruits instead 
of cigarettes. I think it is the best policy not 
to smoke. My theory is, use your head. Try 
to take everything you do in your work ser- 
iously.”—From August 24, 1940 issue of Lib- 


erty. 
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HAS GOD CHANGED US? 


HARVEY J. 


“There is a new creation whenever a man 
comes to be in Christ.” II Corinthians 
5:17 (Moffatt). 


E hear a great deal of talk these days 

W about the saving values of certain 
philosophies. Naziism and Fascism, 

we are told, bring salvation because they 
recognize the utter futility of the democratic 
principle that every individual has the right 
to mold his own life and to have a hand in 
guiding his own destiny. The race and the 
state have become gods dealing out salvation 
even more autocratically than our ancestor’s 
Calvinistic God. Communism offers a similar 
process within the bounds of a glorified class. 


Someone has crisply classified these three 
as one and the same. Fascism is Communism 
carried to its utmost and Naziism is Fascism 
in ful] bloom. The march is logical: class, 
state, race. In the face of these three with 
their materialism and their irreverence for 
spiritual things, we hear the familiar cry, “We 
need a great spiritual revival.” The world is 
ripe for it! 


So conferences are being held stressing the 
solidarity of young and old alike in things 
spiritual. Perhaps it is too early, but no great 
results are noticeable save the expression of a 
common unity of purpose and mind. The 
world still goes on unconcerned about the 
Slough of Despondency that lies ahead. This 
persistent fact emerges: the ways of the world 
are not changing because the ways of men are 
not changing. The crux of the matter is not 
in God’s world but in man’s heart. The su- 
preme question facing us is not: How can God 
change the world? But: Has God changed us? 
Are we, or more personally, Am I a new crea- 
tion because I have come TO BE in Christ? 


Here one strikes upon a thought-provoking 
road. Fundamentally, Christianity is a religion 
of change; that is, it takes a man as he is, 
shows him what he can be by the grace of 
God; then, filling him with the Holy Spirit, 
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bids him make haste while it is yet day. Th: 
is the process of recreation. The pages of liz 
are full of glorious examples. Yet, when or 
looks most men in the face, he knows th: 
God-changed lives are not the common br 
the uncommon thing. Has Christianity lost i 
hold? Is materialism right? Was man mac 
to be saved or to be the slave of the strong 
In our serious moments, every one of us knoy 
that we are as we are, unsaved and w 
changed, because God can’t help us,—we wor 
let Him! Christianity is still vital but we w 
have none of it. What Paul said is eternal 
so. There is a new creation whenever a mé 
comes to be in Christ. But that does co 
something. 

When we look so at our question, we si 
this written into it: God hasn’t been able 
change us because our spiritual life is co 
stantly being defeated by our desires. Tl 
first principle of the Christian faith is God-i 
Christ-in-us! That means that we and o 
petty desires must not be the central figure 
the drama of life. God must be given ft 
sway if He is to work out any miracles 
re-creation in us. What we want is not it 
portant. What God wants is! 


The epistle of James is exceedingly inte 
esting because it carries on the tonebeat 
the Sermon on the Mount. James spea 
plainly: “Everyone is tempted as he is k 
guiled and allured by his own desire.” Tem 
tation to err and fall from the grace of G 
is not a matter of outward circumstanc 
pressing in upon us; it is the expression 
inner longings. In this respect we may 
well to restudy those momentous days Chr 
spent in the wilderness being tempted 
Satan. To overcome Satan, He had first 
curb His own desires. No wonder He cot 
say to His disciples in the last hours of | 
freedom, “The Prince of this world is comi 
but He has no hold on me.” My soul, th 
you have it! Temptation will have no hold 
you if your desires are God-controlled. Th 
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is nothing in you to which temptation can 
appeal. When Christ came out of the wilder- 
ness of His temptation, He could truthfully 
say, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, he 
has consecrated me.” What can we say when 
we come out of the wilderness of our tempta- 
tion? 

We do need to be more serious about Christ 
than we are. God cannot and will not change 
us if we continue to play off His desires 
against ours. One way leads to destruction. 
When one is beguiled and allured by his own 
desires, then desire conceives and breeds sin, 
while sin matures and gives birth to death. 
But the other way Paul describes as the law 
of the Spirit bringing life which is in Christ 
Jesus, and that law sets us free from the law 
of sin and death. To be under the control of 
God is to be Christ-possessed, and to be 
Christ-possessed is to be changed from what 
we are to what we can be. We must get our- 
selves and our desires rooted out of our souls 
so that we can make “a soil of humble modesty 
for the Word which roots itself inwardly with 
power to save (our) souls.” Truly, then men 
can look at. us and say, “What hath God 
wrought!” 


For another thing, God hasn't changed us 
because our wrong intentions have made it 
impossible to answer our prayers. That may 
sound shocking, yet it is everlastingly true 
that some prayers had better not be answered. 
Our intentions have tied the hands of God. 
Some are seriously disturbed by unanswered 
prayer. Rather than seek out excuses, we 
should, as sincere and frank Christians, face 
the matter squarely. Even Christ did not have 
His prayer in the Garden answered. Three 
times He tried to get the ear of God and three 
times He received no reply. At last, He re- 
signed His desire to the desire of God. Then 
God used Him! Prayer was really answered! 


One is often amazed at the deep insight the 
writers of the New Testament had in spiritual 
ings. James had caught the Spirit of Christ 
so fully that his writing is colored with the 
lye of the Master’s style. Listen, “You crave, 
und miss what you want: you envy and covet, 
out you cannot acquire: ... you miss what 
you want because you do not ask God for it; 
vou do ask and you do not get it, because you 
isk with the wicked intention of spending it 
ym your own pleasures. Wanton creatures!” 
We want what God has, for ourselves. Is it 
my wonder that some prayer is best unan- 
swered? 


Of course, that brings us to this very posi- 
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tive statement of fact: When you draw near 
to God in mind and spirit, He draws near to 
you. When your desire becomes His desire, 
then out through you pours His divine bene- 
diction. God is in you! You become verily 
a new creation! When one sees that, prayer 
becomes not a fulcrum to pry something out 
of God but a power that creates within us a 
new spirit. Prayer is creative. 


The Parable of the Prodigal Son is one of 
the outstanding pieces of pictorial literature 
in man’s possession. It plummets to the very 
depths of one’s soul and gives him a candid 
snapshot of himself. But there is yet another 
angle to its greatness. It is descriptive of 
prayer. The Prodigal went to his father, as 
so many of us do to God, saying, “Give me!” 
And when he got what he wanted, he prompt- 
ly headed for the City of Destruction. There 
wasn't anything God could do for him until 
he came to himself and said, “I will go to my 
father and say, Father, make me!” My soul, 
do you catch the difference? Prayer cannot 
become effective till we cease saying, “Give 
me!” and emphasize that we are ourselves 
ready for God to make us what he wills. 
Someone has said that all God wants is to 
make prodigals into men! But He can’t do it 
alone. Prayer is the atmosphere where the 
will of God thrives best. 


Christ was certainly hinting at all this when 
He advised His disciples to wait till they were 
filled with the Creative Spirit, the Power from 
on High, before they attempted any task even 
His great commission. In plain words. He 
was saying, “Question your intentions.” We 
must hold them up before the throne of God 
and say, “Make these thine not mine. We are 
the clay, Thou the Potter Divine. Create 
within us a clean heart and renew within us 
a right spirit.” When that intention gets be- 
hind our prayers then God answers. “There is 
a new creation whenever a man comes TO 
BE in Christ.” 


When we thus leave the acquisitive for the 
creative, we have indeed set out on the high- 
road to spiritual achievement. Life really be- 
comes meaningful and worthwhile. It is giv- 
ing ourselves wholeheartedly to the service 
of the Lord. God doesn’t want any leftovers, 
He wants all of us. The true creative spirit 
recognizes that we can make ourselves a rock 
upon which others may rise when the storms 
of life beat upon them. There is another word 
from James that we need: “He who brings a 
sinner back from the error of his way saves 
the man’s soul from death and hides a host of 
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his own sins.” Yea, save thy brother, save 
thyself! That is the royal law of love, the 
most creative act in the world! 

What the world has gained from this crea- 
tive act is immeasurable. Men have worked 
not for their own advantage but for the ad- 
vantage of others. Mary Reed went to India 
in 1884. Overwork sent her up into the cool- 
ness of the Himalayas. Here this sensitive 
teacher from Ohio came into contact with 
lepers resigned to their terrible plight. Then 
back again to her work in lowlands. Four 
years later a more serious illness took her to 
America where in a sober moment she discov- 
ered that she, too, was ill-fated. She was a 
leper. Without rancor or self-pity she has- 
tened back to India and a leper colony. Un- 
der her guidance a hell-hole became a veri- 
table paradise of clean white cottages, hospi- 
tals and gardens. With her own hands she 


bandaged the friendless leper. That was fort: 
seven years ago! Today Mary Reed is eigh* 
years old! She says, “I do Not know how br 
God healed my leprosy.” God gave he 
strength and now the lepers of India sir 
hymns of praise at the very gates of deat! 
She did not pray for God to give her healin; 
she prayed that He might make her useful - 
others. Yea, even pain is creative if we allo 
God to direct it. Save thy brother, save th 
self! One can run through history and see th 
dramatic moment when Father Damien as 
dressed his little flock of lepers as, “W 
lepers.” Mary Reed and Father Damien,—ge: 
erously they sowed and generously the 
reaped. They knew the truth of this: “Th 
value of a thing is determined by what 
transmits.” 

Has God changed us so that we are ne 
creations? Have we come TO BE in Chris 


THE CRISIS OF PAUL'S CONVERSIO} 


PAU ESR KIRTS20:D: 


Acts 8:3; 9:1-6. 
AUL appears upon the stage of Chris- 
Pix: history at the stoning of Stephen. 
A little past thirty, a man of magnificent 
mind, well trained and carefully educated, 
prejudices naturally excited against the new 


Galilean sect, and he openly opposed its prog- 
ress. 


I. The conduct of Saul, before the light 
from heaven shone upon him, will help us to 


appreciate an estimate he later made of him- 
self. 


1. In his blind eagerness he was making 
havoe of the Church. We must not under- 
estimate the horror of his work. At least eight 
separate passages in Acts and the Epistles 
make allusion to this period. The word “hav- 
oc,” referring, in classical Greek, to the wild 
boars which uproot the vineyard, occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament. This un- 
regenerated, educated man was acting with 
beastial frenzy toward the people of the Way. 


2. His destructive work was not brief nor 
was it limited in area. For four or five years 
he followed a plan of steady, cruel repression, 
visiting all the synagogues in Jerusalem and 
throughout Palestine. He even extended his 
activity beyond the bounds of the Holy Land. 
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3. The cruelty of Saul’s conduct before 
conversion helps us to understand his feelir 
of unworthiness voiced later. Even to tl 
last he retained the keenest sense of his ear 
wickedness, calling himself the chief of si 
ners (I Tim. 1:15). Only as we try to reali: 
the terrible facts of the persecutions which ] 
committed in his misguided zeal do we ga 
any true idea of his profound impression 
God’s mercy toward him. 


II. We have a hint of the mission of Sa 
to Damascus, a foreign city to the northee 
of Jerusalem where there were some discip] 
of Christ, Jews of the Dispersion, in the sy 
agogues. Saul applied to the high priest, w| 
was regarded as a kind of head of the whe 
Jewish nation, for letters authorizing him 
arrest men and women of “the Way,” a nar 
by which the Early Church called itself. 
am the way, the truth, and the life; no o 
cometh unto the Father but by me.” 


They knew only one way to him, throu 
Jesus. This is why their missionary effo 
were so intense. They were willing to suf 
rather than lose this only Way, or that oth 
should miss it. To make others know t 
greatness of this .Salvation was to Paul t 
Apostle an inescapable duty: “Necessity 
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aid upon me; for woe is unto me, if I preach 
10t the gospel.” (I Cor. 9:16.) 

The early believers thus made exclusive 
aims of Christianity. This sense of the im- 
»ortance of Christianity as the Way was offen- 
sive to the pagans. The Christians would have 
10thing to do with any partial respect that 
he Roman Empire was willing to offer. Christ 
lone was salvation for them; He alone was 
he Way. 


III. Saul’s journey up from Damascus is 
mriefly recorded: “As he journeyed, it came to 
yass that he drew nigh to Damascus.” We 
san guess at the very road Saul took. 


As he drew near, the Lord put forth his 
»ower. Just as the rabbinical school was about 
‘0 carry out his cruel design, he was arrested. 


IV. Picture conversion of Saul—the light, 
he voice, and the conversation. 


1. What meaning for the believer does the 
supernatural light have? There is good reason 
why such illumination should have been 
sranted. Next to the life and death and 
esurrection of our Lord, some of the leading 
students of Scripture have said, the conver- 
sion of Paul was the most important event 
he world ever saw. It was a crisis, a turning 
,0int in the history of Christianity. By con- 
version, Paul became not merely a Christian, 
mut an enlightened Christian. He perceived 
hat the ceremonial Law was no longer bind- 
ng, and this enabled him to preach Christian- 
ty as a universal religion. 


God arranges crucial periods in the history 
yf redemption. Miracles are almost exclusive- 
y confined to these periods. There are four 
yf them, separated from each other by centur- 
es. We may refresh our minds concerning 
hem: > 

(1) The redemption of God’s people from 
igypt and their establishment in Canaan un- 
ler Moses and Joshua. 

(2) The life and death struggle of the true 
eligion with heathenism under Elijah and 
‘lisha. 

(3) The exile, when Jehovah afforded proof 
f his power and supremacy over the gods of 
he heathen, although the people were in 
aptivity. Daniel and his companions were 
niraculously taken care of. 

(4) The birth of Christianity, when mira- 
les attested the person of Christ and his doc- 
rine. 

Apart from these periods, miracles are rare 
ndeed. The working of miracles in the apos- 
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tolic age, although not confined to the apostles 
(Acts 6:8; 8:5-7), was the sign of an apostle. 


Our Lord made to Saul a special revelation 
of himself such as he never made to any other 
human being, which shows the importance 
Christ attached to the person and character 
of him who was to be the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. A world’s spiritual welfare was at stake, 
—the veil was drawn back for a moment, and 
Christ manifested himself. 


2. First came a light; then a voice was 
heard. No wonder that many questions have 
been here raised, for we are dealing with 
mystery. We may find satisfaction in asking 
some other questions: Does the human eye 
see all? Does the ear hear all? Is the tongue 
the only organ by which the Spirit can con- 
verse? 


3. The conversation which our Lord held 
with the stricken persecutor is revealing. “Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me?” our Lord 
said in Hebrew, thus appealing to the very 
foundations of his religious life. 


In answer to Paul’s query, “Who art thou, 
Lord?” Christ replied, “I am Jesus of Nazar- 
eth whom thou persecutest.” By saying “I am 
Jesus of Nazareth” Christ emphasized those 
points against which his Pharasaic prejudices 
must have most revolted. An ancient com- 
mentator aptly remarked that Saul is called 
in these words to view the depths of Christ’s 
humiliation that he may lay aside his own 
spiritual pride. 


A glorious truth remains to be noted. Christ 
identified himself with his people when he 
said, “I am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou 
persecutest.” The words embody exactly the 
same teaching as the solemn language in the 
parable of the Judgment scene depicted in 
Matt. 25:31-46: “Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 
Christ and his people are one. 


There is strength and courage in this ex- 
pression, “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest.” 
It enables us to understand the undaunted 
spirit which henceforth animated the new 
convert. Paul’s message was triumphant. The 
note of victory arose out of reasoning such as 
this: “If Christ in the suprasensuous world 
and we in the world of time are eternally one, 
what matter the changes and chances of earth, 
the persecutions and trials of time?” He could 
bravely assert, “Christ’s people faint not there- 
fore, for they are looking not at the things 
seen, which are temporal, but at the things un- 
seen, which are eternal.” 
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THE CITY WALL 


GEORGE McPHERSON HUNTER, D.D. 


“After these things and this faithfulness Sen- 
nacherib came.” II Chron. 32:1-2. 


ROM the 20th to the 31 chapter of 
Preirenictes you have a long list of Heze- 

kiah’s good deeds and worthy reforms. 
He banished idols, reformed the ritual ser- 
vice. A faithful, devoted, zealous king, with 
a noble character and in the language of the 
street he was “up against something formid- 
able.” Sennacherib, who was a Hitler of that 
day, came thundering over the land. 


Hezekiah’s kingdom was in this Senna- 
cherib’s hands. His life was in jeopardy. Food 
was scarce. Refugees were pouring imto the 
capital city. Mothers with babies in their 
arms, frightened whimpering children cling- 
ing to their skirts. Rumors, like germs of dis- 
ease were flying in the air. Profligates, thieves 
and goulish men and women prowled like 
night hawks through the streets. 


On the city walls Hezekiah could see over 
the hills a scad in the sky cast by the burning 
village. Jerusalem the beloved city had turned 
into a city of famine, distress and calamity. 

Sennacherib and the Assyrians, master stra- 
tegists, were at the gates. 

Bismark, the German Chancellor, said it 
was the policy of Germany, “To leave their 
enemies with nothing but their eyes to weep 
with.” Sennacherib practiced that policy. He 
left a black and red trail of death, destruction 
and horror across Asia, as Hitler has done 
across Europe. 

Hezekiah was being ridiculed by his friends. 
They were saying, “after all your good con- 
duct, upright public life, devotions to God, 
look, oh King. After all your faithfulness, 
Sennacherib and the Assyrians are at the door.” 

We should read in this story the old, old 
lesson that our faithfulness to God, our good in- 
tentions and peaceful efforts operate in this prac- 
tical and evil world, and not in an ideal world. 

This world is at enmity against God, in 
open, defiant rebellion. 

Good men, good women and good kings, 
must live in a world where the good that men 
do, is oft interred with their bones, and the 
evil lives after them. 

Very often the Psalmist asked the question: 


“Why do the heathen rage and the people imagine a 
vain thing? To plot against the Lord and his an- 
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nointed. He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ar 
he shall speak to them in wrath.” 

God laughs last in the face of puny men 
rebellions. He hides himself and -steps int 
the arena at the right moment, and He sha 
dash his enemies in pieces and scatter ther 
to the four winds. 

In our hours of ease we think only of God 
love. But the New Testament portrays 
God of wrath, and he says “be wise, serv 
Him with fear and trembling, lest he scatte 
us in pieces like a potters sherd.” 

Hezekiah, although a king, was being mad 
to share the common life of his people. Is 
not hard to learn that well-doing and righ 
living does not guarantee us from the com 
mon lot of humanity? 


Why sorrow comes and adversity falls upo 
so many good people, and the wicked flouris 
is an old, old question. I would not endeavc 
to explain if I could. Life is full of mystery. 

Why Norway, Denmark, Holland, shoul 
be crushed by the German Sennacherib 
more than human wisdom can tell. 

They might rise up and say, “after our fait 
fulness, good conduct, industry and efforts to t 
good neighbors, why did Sennacherib comet 

Listen carefully. It is as old as Jerusalen 
and even older. The truth that nations an 
individuals have their faith tried as by fire 
and out of the ashes, there have arisen bette 
nations and better men. 


“T hold it true with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.’ 
God a Reality 
It was when Sennacherib came that Go 
became a reality and power in Hezekiah’s lif 
Hezekiah may have seen God in the Temp: 
ritual, stood on the hills and saw a God « 
thunder and lightning. 


Perchance, he saw God in national affai: 
in a vague, conventional way, but within tk 
citadel of his own life he did not rule con 
pletely. He is a jealous God, and brooks r 
second place. Sennacherib may have been th 
instrument to lead Hezekiah into a first han 
personal knowledge of God. He was in 
desperate plight, compromises failed. All h 
kingdom in jeopardy. Like France, his natic 
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was in a desperate plight, all his kingdom in 
he hands of the enemy, except Jerusalem. 

Have you ever been in a desperate plight? 
Have you ever been without money, credit or 
tiends? Have you ever stood by, and seen 
ull your best hopes, shattered to pieces like 
the waves on a rock? 

Have you ever been stung by defeat, 
dogged by temptation, haunted by fears? 

A returned medical missionary from China, 
1 man of God, and a man of the world, were 
‘talking with a social worker in the Chelsea 
Hotel in New York. They were discussing a 
project requiring much money. 

“Tve done all I could,” the Social worker 
said, “worked every plan, tried everything. 
We can do nothing now but trust to God.” 

With a twinkle in his eye, the doctor said, 
‘Is it as bad as all that? Surely we have not 
come down to that level.” 

Hezekiah’s position was as bad as that. He 
was down to the level where there was noth- 
ing for him to do but trust the naked word of 
God, that no soldier of Assyria would violate 
the soil of Jerusalem. Faith, when tried to its 
atmost, bursts into prayer. 

After all these things and his faithfulness, 
Hezekiah was compelled to resort to God in 
prayer. 

Prayer and Deliverence 


Emergencies teach us to pray in earnest so 
that God must answer. 


John Knox prayed, “Give me Scotland or 
I die.” 

Hezekiah prayed, “Give me Jerusalem or 
I die.” 

Then having prayed, called a council of his 
mighty men, organized his people, cut off the 
water supply, he stood still and let God Work. 

By the miraculous hand of God, without 
weapons of warfare, silently as the dew falls 
from heaven, without trumpets, noise or flour- 
ish, the angel of God went over the battle 
field, and through the silent camp of the As- 
syrians and when the sun rose, the yellow 
light stole over the valleys, and dyed the coun- 
try in soft, opalescent splendour, and the birds 
rose to their morning song. They were singing 
the requiem over the Assyrian dead and down 
the streets of the doomed city Israelites cried, 

“Jerusalem, O Virgin daughter of Zion, you 
are saved by the strength of Jehovah.” 

Then Hezekiah found out that God rules in 
His world. Thus far and no further shall His 
enemies go. 

“Oh come John, let’s take in the grain,” the 
wife of a farmer on the Scotch border cried to 
her husband. 

“Sit down lassie, it’s time to worship God, 
for not a shock of my grain can fall without 
God’s notice.” 

Magnificent faith! Having done all things 
let us stand still and see the Salvation of our 
God. 


ioe GePr@r SALVATION 


(A Communion Meditation) 


WALTER R. YOUNG 


T will take the cup of salvation, and call upon 

the name of the Lord.”—Ps. 116:13. 

HIS statement that comes from the lips 
Tu the Psalmist comes in response to a 

question that had arisen in his heart. 
When he contemplated the great goodness of 
God he said within himself: “What shall I 
ender to the Lord for all His benefits to me?” 
And this is his answer: “I will take the cup 
f salvation, and call upon the name of the 
Cord.” 

In these words there is reflected our desire 
is we come to the Lord’s Table. We would 
ake the cup of salvation and call upon the 
iame of the Lord. 

And as we take this cup, we would look 
vithin to see what it contains. What is there 
vithin the cup that we should desire it? As 
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we look within this cup we behold scenes that 
are both saddening and gladdening. 


Never can I come to the Communion Table 
without beholding in this cup the Last Sup- 
per in the Upper Room. As we take these 
sacred symbols in our hands we remember 
that Jesus on the night in which He was be- 
trayed sat with His disciples around the table 
in the Upper Room. We remember that the 
disciples came to that table with pride and 
stubbornness in their hearts. We remember 
that Judas the betrayer was there. We re- 
member the grace with which the Lord dealt 
with these weak and selfish disciples. Not one 
word of reproach did He speak — not even to 
Judas. It was here that Jesus spoke of a new 
commandment: “A new commandment I give 
unto you, That ye love one another, as I 
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have loved you.” Before they left that table 
Jesus took the bread and blessed it and 
said: “This is my body, broken for you.” 
Jesus took the cup and said: “This is the new 
covenant in my blood, shed for the remission 
of sin.” From that Upper Room Jesus went 
to Gethsemane and to the Cross. In this cup 
we see again the fellowship and the blessing 
of the Upper Room. 

We see also in this cup the Cross of Christ. 
These are no empty symbols that He gave us, 
but these are symbols that tell of life —of a 
life that was offered, of a life that suffered, of 
a life that was poured out for the sake of 
others. “This is my body,” “This is my blood.” 
Here, then, is reality. As I look into the cup 
I see the Cross of Christ. I hear the cries of 
the crowd. I hear the sobs and the moans of 
the suffering. I see the Saviour hanging there 
upon the Cross. I hear His voice speaking 
yet of forgiveness and of peace and of prom- 
ise. I see again the sign that Pilate placed 
there above the Cross “This is Jesus the King 
of the Jews.” And I remember that He is my 
King and my Lord. I remember what it cost 
Him to save me from my sin. I see in this cup 
the shame and the glory of the Cross. 

We see in this cup, too, the risen and the 
ever-present Christ. “This do,” He said, “in 
remembrance of Me.” How could the disciples 
remember the Saviour without remembering 
that He was risen from the grave? That first 
week afterwards, yes, and the second also, 
when they were assembled in the Upper 
Room, the Risen Lord appeared to them. 
These symbols are not symbols of death, but 
symbols of life—life that is unending, life that 


is victorious over death. Today as I look witl 
in this cup I hear the angels say to me: “H 
is not here: He is risen.” I see in this cup 
living Saviour who is risen and who even no 
makes intercession for me. 

We see in this cup also the promise of H 
coming again. “As oft as ye eat this brea 
and drink this cup ye do show forth the Lord 
death till He come.” “I will not leave yo 
comfortless,” He said “I will come unto yor 
I go to prepare a place for you. And I wi 
come again and receive you unto myself th 
where I am there ye may be also.” This sam 
Jesus which was taken up into heaven sha 
so come in like manner as He went. Som 
day the clouds of darkness and sin will 
pushed aside and Jesus will return to rule tk 
world as King of Kings and Lord of Lord 
Those who believe on His name look wit 
expectancy and joy to His coming. Lookin 
in this cup I see Him who was, and is, an 
ever shall be the King and the Saviour of tt 
world, and I am moved to say: 

“Living, He loved me; Dying, He saved m: 
Buried: He carried my sins far away. 
Rising, He justified — freely, forever. 
Some day He’s coming, Oh glorious day 

Today “I will take the cup of salvation, an 
call upon the name of the Lord.” I will ca 
upon Him in thanksgiving for all His gracior 
provision for me. I will call upon Him fc 
cleansing and for pardon. I will call upc 
Him for blessing and for power. Today w 
would take the cup of salvation and call upc 
the name of the Lord. And this is His pron 
ise: “Whosoever shall call upon the name « 
the Lord shall be saved.” 


FRUITFULNESS 


(Labor Day) 


RICHARD K. MORTON 


John 15:1-17. 

“Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples.” 
John 15:9. 

RUITFULNESS of living is a vital test 

of discipleship and of Christian faith. 

Jesus used this test frequently, and it 
was one of His greatest contributions to the 
modernizing and vitalizing of religion in His 
day and afterwards. 

As we worship today, many fruits and 
vegetables are being harvested for the first 
time this year. We are beginning to realize 
the fullness and bounty of the fruitfulness of 
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the soil. Jesus points us to the fact that th 
soil of human life should be and can be : 
productive. 

Not long ago, I read Madame Chiang Ka 
shek’s plea for China and polemic against tl 
incredible evils and cruelties of the Japane: 
(“This Is Our China,” Harper’s). It impresse 
me with the immediate and crying need v 
have for fruitfulness in our international syn 
pathies and in co-operation. As Christian pe 
ple we have been altogether too unfruitful - 
practical expressions of the fruitfulness of on 
love and concern for others. In recent a 
dresses I have also heard of the plight of tl 
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Negro in the South, the migrant workers in 
yarious parts of the country, the ostracism 
ind oppression of the Jew, and other prob- 
ems. All this makes me think that our mes- 
age to the churches must contain now a 
eal, warm, well-directed concern for those 
vho are under oppression and in trouble. 

Our religion, I think, has been too much 
roubled and weakened by concern about 
ibstractions. Our heavenly Father is not nec- 
ssarily glorified in our many conferences, 
neetings, sales, organizational activities, and 
he like. This is all very well, in its place, 
mut the world needs today fruitfulness in 
shristian living, and these other processes 
nust not stop until they give it—and they 
nust not be diverted to some other issue. 

I love apples. I like to eat them and to 
snjoy them in terms of pies and the like. You 
xan describe to me all you want the various 
cinds of apples, and show me various barks, 
tees, blossoms, leaves, and all the rest. But 
you make the best hit with me by bringing 
ne a good apple or a basket of them! Apple 
rees are grown, not for the wood, the blossom, 
he shade, or the leaves —— but for the apples. 
We have sometimes forgotten that the purpose 
of all this activity and expenditure on the 
yart of the churches is not to produce mech- 
nisms, creeds, programs, and organizations, 
yut to develop human lives rich in Christian 
ruitfulness. 

An organization or group constantly pro- 
lucing fruits would seldom have to stop and 
lefend itself or go into a conference to ana- 
yze what it was doing, or to discover its 
nessage. 

Abstractions and generalities never teach 
ind never convert. People are moved by the 
‘oncrete and the personal, and they move from 
hat into the abstract. We can be disciples of 
yur Father only as we bear much fruit — e. g., 
n faith, hope, love, brotherhood, the desire 
0 serve, understanding our times, and so on. 
Ve do not need more power or growth or 
ize so much as we need more of the fruits 
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of the spirit. People do not want a description 
of the Holy Spirit so much as they want to 
see the Holy Spirit active in contemporary 
human life. The common criticism of the 
atheist or the non-churchgoer lies right here: 
he alleges that he does not see any real fruits 
of religion in those who profess its creeds. 

The modern church and its organization too 
much tends to look for a large vine, much 
foliage, and many gardens, rather than for 
fruits. 

If the soil is to bear fruit, the farmer must 
plan ahead, enrich and cultivate the soil, 
plant, tend his fields, and harvest his crops. 
He must stay with them for a long period. A 
similar process is necessary for the harvests 
of the spirit. 

The farmer also thinks 
market and the probable 
produce will be put. So 
faith. 

What is fruit, anyway? Is it not the mar- 
velous process whereby germs acting in the 
soil and with the aid of air and water and 
chemicals, transform matter from a form un- 
usable and inedible for man, to forms richly 
capable of sustaining life? Is not the goal of 
Christian living likewise to transform that 
which is formless and useless and undeveloped 
into forms which will bless all mankind? It 
takes life and fits it for the skies. It takes a 
man of little vision and of materialism and 
leads him to the Eternal. Religion seeks, that 
is, to bring out in man the fruitfulness he was 
intended to produce. 

The greatest evidence for the tree is its 
fruit. The greatest evidence of the Gospel 
and the power on high is the spirit-filled 
Christian life alert to the needs of its time 
and open to the service of all. 

Jesus spoke a wise word through John in 
emphasizing anew that we glorify God and 
become His disciples as we bear much fruit. 
It is a simple, direct, and inescapable chal- » 
lenge to everyone who takes the name of 
Christian. 


of his prospective 
use to which his 
must the man of 


MAN’S BROTHERHOOD IN GOD 


ePERGIVAL HUGE 


different men may speak at one hun- 
dred fifty Twilight Hours must be a 
Theme so inclusive in interest and universal 
n application that such constant yet varied 


‘ THEME upon which one hundred fifty 
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treatment is possible. Or it must be a Theme 
so central in significance that a hundred fold 
repetition is justified. 

This Theme, “Man’s Brotherhood in God,” 
meets both requirements. Its implications and 
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applications will not have been exhausted 
when the closing words of the final address 
have been spoken. Nor will its primary im- 
portance for the well-being and happiness of 
mankind be then or ever lessened. Its values 
are immediate and they are permanent. It is 
as wide as humanity’s problems, as deep as 
humanity’s needs, as high as humanity’s hopes. 


One who genuinely desires to make his real 
contribution to the total impact of this series 
must choose the point of his particular em- 
phasis. Tonight that italization is upon the 
universal and eternal truth that is stated by 
the four words, “Man’s Brotherhood in God.” 
It is not just a hope; it is a present reality. 
It is not just a dream; it is an immediate and 
indestructible reality. It is not only a purpose 
and an aspiration; it is an attainable line and 
level of living. 


The repetition of such an affirmation is end- 
less and ageless, timely. It is supremely so 
in this time when that Brotherhood is being 
violently denied and murderously assailed. It 
is significantly so in this place where that 
Brotherhood is being continually proclaimed 
and exemplified. 


Its forth sounding is as the summoning of a 
cathedral bell. At this Twilight Hour it is a 
fitting Angelus calling us again as brethren of 
the common lot and fellow worshippers of the 
One True God into His presence, in Whom 
and in Whom alone our Brotherhood is appre- 
hended and maintained. 


Therefore I make no endeavor to be orig- 
inal, to strike some new and strange and 
startling note. The great declaration is in 
itself striking enough, if we would but really 
and fully receive it. The intent and purpose 
of my words is rather and only to sound 
again and as clearly as my voice can pro- 
claim it the one magnificent assertion. Men 
are brethren in God. 


I do not say they ought to be, but that they 
are. I do not say they might be; they are. I 
do not say they may be; they are. 


Our refusal to believe it and accept it does 
not change the truth. Our denial in word and 
deed may work vast harm to our fellows and 


to ourselves, but it does not and cannot alter 
the fact. 


This Brotherhood of mankind is something 
not of our making and often not of our choos- 
ing; yet it is something beyond our power to 
evade or escape. 


True, we may rebel against it, we may re- 
fuse to admit and accept it. Or we may 
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earnestly and honestly strive to find in it and| 
through it the finer and fuller life for ourselves | 
and for all our comrades. 


I have said that this Brotherhood in God| 
is an actuality. So it is. But it is a deface-- 
able actuality. It cannot be destroyed, but it: 
can be marred. It can be resisted and delayed. . 
Therein is the tragedy of history, the terrible 
blunder of our sorrowful time. 


So also Brotherhood in God is realizable... 
Realizable not only in acceptance, but in 
attainment. It does lie within our power ‘to: 
recognize other men, other races, other na- 
tions as one with us in experience and in 
destiny. It does lie within the power of hu- 
man life to strive unto and at last to attain 
a harmony and unity in peace and justice and 
righteousness. 


For back of it all and beneath it all is the 
supreme and divine and eternal truth that 
Man’s original and ultimate brotherhood is in 
God. Back of Brotherhood is Fatherhood. 
Men who are sons of the same Father are 
brothers. And God is our Father. We can- 
not change that, and He will not change it. 
God is our Father. It is not something we 
imagined or invented or even chose. It is so 
because it is so. 


We are His Children. We are His children 
by creation. He hath made of one all nations 
to dwell on all the face of the earth. We are 
His children by Providence. In Him we live 
and move and have our being. Forget Him 
as we may, sin against Him as we do, deny 
Him as we foolishly and vainly attempt, it 
still is true that without His care we would 
speedily perish. We are His children by grace, 
by His forbearance and forgiving mercy. Like 
as a Father pitieth His children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him. For He knoweth 
our frame, He remembereth that we are dust. 


And so we are brethren in God. Brethren! 
Brethren in God. Whether we know it or not, 
we are brethren in God. Whether we wish it 
or not, we are brethren in God. Whether we 
admit it or deny it, we are brethren in God. 
Whether we rejoice in it or despise the un- 
escapable thing we are brethren in God. 


Brethren not only of the men who are like 
us but of the men who are other and strange. 
Brethren not only of the men whose speech is 
ours but of those who speak in alien tongues. 
Brethren not only of the fair haired and fair 
skinned, but of the black and yellow and 
brown. Brethren not only of the men we love 
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but of the men we hate. Brethren not only 
of the men we save but of the men we kill. 

Time will not permit any attempt to indi- 
cate how this Brotherhood may more fully be 
attained. These very occasions contribute to 
that end. The very disasters and tragedies of 
this disconsolate time may in some strange 
Providence lead on thereto. Our own personal 
attitudes and acts may and will and do ad- 
vantage or hinder that desired fruition. 

This one emphasis for this evening. Broth- 
erhood in God is not a phrase but a reality. 
And the fulness and power of human fellow- 
ship is only there to be found. That is Relig- 
ion, some one says. Of course it is. Religion, 
faith, the finality of the Kingdom of God; 
these are the ultimate realities. This is the 
Temple of Religion, and such truths may 
surely be spoken here. 

And the first article of religion is and always 
will be that which is written, “In the begin- 
ning God.” And in the end. And all along, 
and through all and in all and beneath all 
and above. 

At the risk and with the necessity of having 
to omit or abbreviate the emphasis on the 
brotherhood of man to man I hold to this 
truth and proclaim it, the truth so fittingly 
phrased in the one continued Theme “Man’s 
Brotherhood in God.” 

With this final emphatic and positive asser- 
tion. That Brotherhood will be found and 
perfected and accepted and lived only in the 
Kingdom of God. I believe in Democracy for 
men, but in Sovereignty for God. And so the 
wisest and sanest and worthiest prayer we can 
pray and one we can pray together is “Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” 


—Preached at the Twilight Hour, Temple of Religion, 
World’s Fair. June 15, 1940. 
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JUNIOR PULPIT 


ed oESSLERARh D: 


Happiness and Love 


Materials: 
Two empty match boxes. 
Two marbles; one red, the other green. 
Two crayons; one red, the other green. 


Demonstration: 

Show the empty match boxes and place the 
red marble in one, and the green marble in 
the other. Beforehand, the boxes are prepared 
by marking with crayon the end of the match 
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box drawers. One is marked red, the other 
green. These marked ends are kept toward 
the performer. The red marble is placed in 
the box which is secretly marked green. So 
that the spectators may know that the red 
marble is in this box, the performer puts a 
red mark on the end of the drawer toward 
them. Likewise the green marble is placed 
in the box which was secretly marked red; and 
a green mark is put on the end of the drawer 
toward the audience. The marks put on the 
boxes before the spectators should be similar 
to those that were put on secretly. In laying 
the boxes on the table, they are turned end 
for end. The performer opens the box which 
they see is marked green, and to their sur- 
prise it contains the red marble. And the 
box marked red will contain the green marble. 
Story: 

We all want to be happy. Jesus said that 
every person ought to be happy and that he 
has a right to be happy. He told us that we 
are living in God’s world and that all of us 
are God’s children. This should make us 
happy. The trouble is that many think that 
happiness is to be found at some other place 
than where they are now. And so they go 
chasing about looking for happiness. In that 
way we will never find happiness, it only 
makes us more unhappy. We can be happy 
right here where we are. Happiness is some- 
thing that is in our hearts. 


If the engine in the automobile is not work- 
ing right, we do not look for the trouble in 
the tires, or the trunk, or the cushions on the 
seat. We must look for the trouble in the 
engine, for that is where the trouble is. 


If we are unhappy, grouchy and cranky, 
or if we think that every one else is to blame 
for everything we do not like, we may be 
certain that the trouble is with ourselves. 
Boys and girls sometimes think that other 
people make them unhappy. As a rule other 
people do not make us unhappy; usually we 
make ourselves unhappy. If that is so, then 
there must be a change within us. 


(At this point in the story perform trick.) 
There has been a complete change. The red 
marble is in the box marked green, and the 
green marble is in the box marked red. The 
marbles moved into the other boxes. We can 
move into a new world if we will change our 
hearts. How can this be done? 


There is a story told by Zelia M. Walters 
about a girl named Greta who was unhappy 
because of the kind of people that lived near 
her. One day Greta went to a little old lady 
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who lived in a small cottage far up the 
mountainside. Because she was very wise 
many people came to her when they were in 
trouble. Greta told this little old Godmother 
what terrible neighbors she had, and that she 
wanted to move into a new neighborhood 
where the people were better. The Godmother 
promised her that with her magic powers she 
could move her into a new neighborhood. The 
Godmother warned Greta that in that new 
pleasant neighborhood she would have to be 
kind and courteous so that the other children 
would like her. Greta promised to do this. 
Then the old lady gave her a pair of magic 
glasses that would move her into the new 
neighborhood. 


So Greta put on the glasses and started 
home. They surely were magic. The world 
looked so much more beautiful through them. 
She saw flowers which she had not seen be- 
fore. The mountains were fairer than ever. 
All the people she met were happy. She 
joined wholeheartedly into all their fun. After 
a whole week in this pleasant new neighbor- 
hood, Greta went back to the old lady and 
brought her some roses. She wanted to know 
the name of the magic glasses. 

The Godmother said: “They are named 
LOVE. You have been looking out on the 
world through the magic of love all this week 
and you found it a good and happy world, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, Godmother, very good and happy, 
but does that mean that I did not move at 
all?” 

“No, my child. You did move into a dif- 
ferent world. You do see different neighbors. 
But your house did not move an inch away 
from where it stood. But you yourself moved 
out of a world of hate into a world of love.” 

Since Greta had moved into this new king- 
dom of love, her old neighbors who once 
seemed so terrible, now were good folks. 
Greta did not need the magic glasses any 
longer, she now had the magic in her heart. 
Remember how the marbles mysteriously 
moved into the other boxes. Like Greta we 
can move into a happy world. 


y 
Working Together 
Materials: 


2 pieces of string, one three inches long, 
the other eighteen inches in length. 


Demonstration: 


Loop the two pieces of string together with 
the two ends of the three inch string to the 
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top, and the two ends of the eighteen inch: 
string to the bottom, placing your fingers over 
the loop. Put the short ends into your mouth, 
and pretend to chew them. In the meantime: 
separate the short piece from the long piece: 
with your tongue. Retain this short piece in’ 
your mouth and remove the long piece. What! 
appeared to be two pieces of string, comes: 
from your mouth in one piece. 

Story: 

This story of The Three Kings was told by; 
Florence M. Taylor. 

Once upon a time there were three men, 
Strongman, Wiseman and Kindman. Strong- 
man was so called because he was big, strong 
and healthy. Wiseman was a great reader, he 
loved books. He was intelligent and wise. 
Kindman was always trying to make others 
happy. 

The country in which they lived needed a 
king. The people chose Strongman because 
he was tall and strong and therefore would 
know how to take care of their kingdom. So 
Strongman became king. For sometime the 
country seemed to prosper. Strongman ap- 
pointed all the strongest men as his helpers. 
They compelled people to do their bidding. 
They closed all the schools and taught boys 
and girls how to care for their bodies, to live 
outdoors and to be healthy. 

However, the intelligent people said that to 
care for the physical body was not enough, 
that the minds must also be trained. 

So Strongman was dethroned and Wiseman 
was chosen to be king. Immediately, all the 
schools were reopened. Wiseman also kept 
the parks and playgrounds open so that the 
children’s bodies as well as their minds were 
trained. Wiseman made many laws, among 
others he insisted that adults should also go to 
school. Then many of the people rebelled 
declaring they would not do things which 
they did not care to do. 

So Wiseman had to step down from his 
throne and Kindman became their next ruler. 


Kindman should have been a good king 
for he wanted everyone to be happy. The 
people were allowed to do as they pleased 
If they desired to work, they worked; if they 
wished to play, they made use of the play- 
grounds; and if they felt like it they went tc 
school. 

This should have. satisfied everyone. I 
everyone had had the nature of Kindman 
things would have gone alone smoothly. Bu 
on the playgrounds people quarreled abou 
the equipment and in the schools they woulc 
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not share the books. Matters were getting 
worse and worse. Something had to be done. 
Strongman, Wiseman and Kindman, each rul- 
ing alone were not successful. 

(Hold up the two strings with thumb and 
index finger over the loop.) Here I have two 
strings. Both of them are rather short. If 
the two could be united or made into one, 
they would be much more useful. For exam- 
ple, each string by itself perhaps is too short 
to tie up a package. But if we could make 
them into one, it could tie up a much bigger 
package. (Perform trick). See, we made one 
string out of two, without tieing a knot in it. 
The two strings can now work as one. One 
long string is better than two short ones. Two 
or three boys and girls working together can 
do more than working alone. 

In our story Strongman, Wiseman and 
Kindman could not rule well separately. Fin- 
ally Wiseman thought of a plan whereby they 
could rule together. He suggested that the 
three should rule together. Remember that 
the two strings are more useful when they 
are one. Together they are united and “In 
Union there is strength.” So the three kings 
tuled together. Wiseman decided what was 
best for the people; Kindman planned ways 
to do it; and Strongman saw that it was done. 
That is working together. 

Soon the country was the happiest one in 
the world. God wants us to work together in 
our homes, schools and churches. When we 
all work together for the good of everyone, 


we are at the same time working together 
1. THE CANCELLED CROSS 


with God. 
Howard S. Chidley, D.D. 


Once upon a time there was a Russian priest 
who thought his people were not following 
his teaching seriously. He wanted to do 
something to make them realize how careless 
they were, so he had a carpenter remove the 
cross from the steeple of the church. 

When the people saw that the cross had 
been removed they got very much excited 
and very angry with the priest. He told them 
that when they obeyed his teachings he would 
have the cross put back on the church. This 
did not satisfy them. They told the priest 
that he must have the cross put back at once. 

So the priest hired a carpenter to make a 
eancelled cross. The old cross looked like 
that shown in Figure 1. The cancelled cross 
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So that all who come may hear... 


A splendid 
sound system 
for your church 


jess imagine how splendid it would be if every 
pew in your church were a front pew! Then 
everybody could hear easily and clearly. 

Here is a simple way to make this possible: 
install the RCA Victor Golden Voice! Then 
sermons and announcements will be heard with 
equal clarity no matter where in the church the 
listeners are seated. In addition, the speaker will 
be able to talk softly and naturally, thus avoiding 
voice strain. 

The RCA Victor Golden Voice is a sound 
amplification system that is being installed by 
more and more churches each day. Designed for 
every sized church, it is surprisingly low in cost. 
Simplicity of operation and excellent reproduction 
are among its many outstanding features. And 
when expertly installed, it in no way alters the 
dignified, reverent atmosphere of the church. 
Made by the world’s most experienced sound 
amplification company, the RCA Victor Golden 
Voice is a system you can buy with confidence. 
Send coupon for full details. 


For finer sound system performance — use RCA Tubes. 
Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


DESIGNED AND PRICED FOR ALL CHURCHES 


Commercial Sound Section (EX-9), 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full details 


about the RCA Victor Golden Voice. 


Name 
Church x 


CHURCH SOUND SYSTEMS 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. » Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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looked like that shown in Figure 2. This was 
meant to remind the people that they can- 
celled the teachings of Christ by their dis- 
obedience to His teachings. And so the can- 
celled cross remained on the church. 


People who visited the town and saw the 
cancelled cross, but did not know what it 
meant, thought it more beautiful than the old 
one, and so cancelled crosses appeared on the 
churches in a great many Russian towns and 
cities. The people who put up these crosses 
would have been surprised had they known 
what they meant. 


How do people cancel the cross of Christ? 
Jesus said: “He that would come after me 
must take up his cross daily and follow me.” 
What does that mean? It means that when 
we want our own way, and that is not Christ’s 
way, we should do as we think Christ would 
have us do. 


I heard once of a little girl who went into 
her father’s office in Boston with him on a 
holiday. When her father was out of the 
room, she took the key out of his roll-top desk, 
put it inside and closed the top down. When 
she tried to put the top up she found what 
she had done. She couldn’t open it because 
_ the key was inside. 


She was afraid to tell her father. She 
thought about it after she went to bed. The 
first thing next morning she wrote her father 
a note telling him she was sorry for what she 


had done. 


That little girl took up her cross. She had 
the courage to be honest and truthful, when 
she wanted to keep quiet. I don’t need to 
tell you that her father was very much pleased 
with the note. He was so pleased that he has 
put it away among his most precious papers 
because his little daughter did not cancel her 
cross. 


2. THE BANK BEAVER 
Howard J. Chidley, D.D. 


A friend of mine who was fishing one day 
in a river in Maine saw a beaver on the bank. 
He was surprised to see a lone beaver in this 
way, and asked the guide about it. The guide 
said, “He’s what we call a bank beaver. He’s 
been driven out by the other beavers in some 
colony because he wouldn’t work.” 


I suppose you children know that beavers 
live together in colonies. They find a suitable 
stream near some trees they like, and dam it 
up so as to make a pond deep enough for their 
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homes. They build their homes out in thes 
water. These homes are of two storys. The: 
lower story is under water, and the upper 
story, which is their living room and bedroom, 
is above water. The entrance to the house is: 
under water. 

The beavers live on the bark of trees. They 
cut down these trees with their sharp teeth, 
then cut them up into suitable lengths andi 
drag them into the pond. This makes their 
winter supply of food. All the family works: 
at laying in this food supply. When the: 
beavers are ready to go to work, a scout first 
goes on the bank, looks in every direction andl 
sniffs the air to see if there are any enemies 
about. If he finds none, he tells the colony 
that the coast is clear, and they all set out 
to work. 


But sometimes there is a beaver in the 
colony who won’t work. He just lies around 
home or goes to sleep in a nice sunny place 
on the shore, and lets the other beavers gather 
his food supply for him. The other beavers 
stand this for a little while, and then they 
drive him out. He is like the drones in a hive 
of bees, who stay at home and eat the honey 
which the other bees gather, but do not col- 
lect any for themselves. Life is easy and 
pleasant for a while for these lazy fellows. 
But some fine morning the workers suddenly 
turn on them and sting them to death. 


Now, there are boys and girls exactly like 
the bank beavers and the drone bees. The 
rest of the family works hard, but they just 
lie around and do nothing. They won't even 
help with the work around the house. I see 
these boys loafing around the street corners. 
I see girls all decked out in their best clothes, 
parading around the streets as if there was no 
work to be done in the world. 


But somebody has to work, and if they 
don’t do their share someone else has to dc 
it for them. They don’t pull their own weight 
in the boat. They are just passengers, out fon 
a ride. They make the others do the rowing 
They fool people for a little while. But i 
isn’t long before their friends get onto ther 
and avoid them. People do not like drones 
Saint Paul once said, “If a man won’t work 
neither shall he eat.” These people ought tc 
be turned out to shuffle for themselves. 


There is about so much work to be done it 
every family, and if each does not do hi 
share, someone else has to do it. We shoul 
be ashamed to let someone else carry his loac 
and ours, too. Laziness and selfishness ar 
bad, whether we find them in a beaver, a bee 
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a boy or girl. The earlier you learn to do 
your share of the work in your family, such 
as taking care of your room, running errands, 
tending the baby, or what not, the better it 
will be for you, and the happier you will be 
in the long run. 


3. THE HONEY BIRD 
Howard J. Chidley, D.D. 


Out in the jungles of Africa there is a 
strange bird that is called the honey bird. 
This name was given him because he is fond 
of honey, and also because he leads men to 
trees where bees have stored their honey. 
When he sees a man in a forest where there 
is a honey tree he calls to him, and when he 
gets his attention he flies on ahead of him 
from tree to tree, calling to him to follow. 
When he comes to the honey tree he stops. 


When the natives take out the honey from 
a honey tree, they always leave a part of the 
honeycomb on a branch of the tree so that 
the honey bird will have a reward for his ser- 
vice. I like to think that the natives do this 
because they are thankful to the honey bird 
for the help he has given them in leading 
them to food, and not as a bribe to get him 
to help them another time. 


Thankfulness is something we are apt to 
overlook, both as children and as grown-ups. 
We are in danger of taking things for granted, 
as if they were due to us and nobody needed 
to be thanked for them. We all like to be 
thanked, but we sometimes forget to thank 
others. 


I once heard of a conductor on a railway 
who was very courteous to a man who was 
riding on the train through a country district 
when the man asked him a long series of 
questions about what kind of soil it had, what 
kind of crops grew in it and what kind of 
people lived there. The passenger was so 
grateful to the conductor, he gave him a very 
fine position with his company. 


Of course, we should not do kind things 
because of the reward, but because it is the 
right thing to do. 


But the world would be a much happier 
place if we did kind things for the love of 
doing them, and when we have a kindness 
shown to us if we expressed our thanks to 
the one who did it. 

i i i ermis- 
Nee eee es Fifth Ave, Now York 


City, from The Children’s World, by Howard J. Chidley, 
$1.50. Ordering the book will supply you with many more. 
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CANDLELIGHT 
SERVICES 


Renew Church Interests 


Ministers everywhere are finding the M-K Candle- 
light Service Set an effective means of increasing 
church attendance. Candlelight services permit of so 
many variations, special services can be developed to 
appeal to your entire congregation. Church societies 
and organizations become especially interested and 
sponsor and produce these services. 


For special services—New Member; 10 Year 
Member; Mortgage Lifting; Communion, etc., entire 
families are attracted. Where children take part in 
these services, even greater family interest is aroused. 


Sa fat Soe 


CANDLELIGHT SERVICE SET 
NAN 


Laneeentt 
poyrent ht 


This set contains the following supplies— 


17 inch size 

104 inch size 

4% inch size 
Instruction Folders 


| Pastor’s Candle 

6 Ushers’ Candles 

192 Congregation Candles 

M-K Drip Protectors 
Reasonably Priced—Sent Postpaid 


| Service Set - $3.50 3 Service Sets - $ 9.00 
2 Service Sets - 6.50 4, Service Sets - 11.00 


Write for Booklet E—giving suggestions 
for 7 Candlelight Services 


Muencu-Kreuzer Canp_e Co., Inc. 
MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY + SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
14 No. Franklin St. Chicago, III. 

311 Commercial St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


What is a Child’s Smile Worth? 
Mark 9:36. “A child.” 


What would a father or mother take for the 
smile of a child in the household? It is one 
of the things which, for a normal parent, is 
beyond price. One can, therefore, imagine 
something of the distress of a mother in Kan- 
sas when she realized that her three-year-old 
daughter will “never be able to smile again.” 
This was the result of an automobile accident 
in which certain nerves in the child’s face 
were severed. The mother, in a damage suit, 
asked the sum of thirty thousand dollars for 
the smile of her child. Even that large sum 
would be poor compensation for the loss of 
her child’s smile; and for the girl’s inability 
to smile on her friends throughout the future 
years. 


vA 


Pulling and Pushing 
II Cor. 6:1. “Workers together.” 


Editor Richard L. Shipley gives us this 
illustration in one of his travel articles in The 
Methodist Protestant-Recorder: 


Horseshoe Curve. 


We were coming around the Horseshoe 
Curve on the Pennsylvania Railroad near Al- 
toona. This is a place where every passenger 
stops reading to look out on the magnificent 
view, which is one of the major attractions of 
this long, smoky route from east to west. 
Coming up the track was a train of loaded 
cars, a train that seemed almost endless in 
length and the presence of which was resented 
because of the habit trains have of obscuring 
lovely scenery. The train was too heavy for 
one engine and there were two, one ahead 
and one in the rear. The load was carried up 
the hill by the power that pulled and the 
force that pushed. The train became a para- 
ble of life. 

How futile to argue about place, whether 
high or low, front or rear! If we are ordered 
to pull, let’s pull. If we are placed to push, 
let’s push. Pulling and pushing together get 
the thing done. What difference where we 
are working so the task is accomplished? In 
church, home, school, lodge, industry, state- 
craft, it is team work that triumphs over the 
grade. 
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Keys Tell Their Own Story 
Judges 3:25. “A Key.” 

An odd type of advertisement is found ir 
the sidewalk of an uptown cross street ir 
New York City, at a point not far from Broad. 
way. Imbedded in one square slab of con 
crete are a number of keys, put there while 
the material was soft. The pedestrian walking 
over it, is thus made aware that he is passing 
a hardware store. 
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Living in the Small Town 
John 1:38. “Where dwellest thou?” 


Perhaps the chance of fame—if that means 
something—is greater in the metropolis. Yet 
within a short distance of Topeka I know 
numerous men of national and even interna- 
tional reputation who have made their career: 
in small places. I have known three men ir 
this small territory who attained distinction ir 
fields remote from their daily occupations— 
in pastimes, as it were. I cite Benjamin Frank- 
lin Bush, a storekeeper in Courtney, Mo.. 
whose investigations in botany brought hir 
visits from scientists of European and Ameri- 
can universities. Another example: Warren 
Knaus, running a newspaper in McPherson. 
Kans., performed incalculable service in study- 
ing the geology of the plains. Paul Jones of 
Lyons, Kans., also a publisher, is the greatest 
living authority on Coronado, the Spanisk 
explorer of the American Southwest. These 
men, and scores of others, have contributed 
not only to the welfare of their communities 
—which is one of the most important things ar 
individual can do—but to the store of the 
world’s significant knowledge. What I gathe 
from all this is that a young man or womar 
who has the stuff can make an outstanding 
success in the place he or she picks out tc 
live in.—Editorial in the Household Magazine 


7 


Iron Worker Enthroned 
I Kings 7:14. “And he came to King Solomon. 
There is an old Jewish legend that, on the 
completion of the Temple, King Solomon gavs 
a banquet to the artisans and craftsmen wh« 
had built the Temple. 
In the Banquet Room, hidden by a curtain 
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was a throne which was to be occupied by 
that man who, in the opinion of his fellow- 
workers, was the greatest contributor to the 
successful completion of the Temple. When 
the curtain was drawn aside so that the suc- 
cessful worker could ascend the throne, it 
was found to be occupied by an iron worker. 
There was considerable disorder and cries of 
“throw him out,” when the iron worker asked 
permission to plead his cause before the King. 
This being granted, his argument ran—“O, 
mighty King, you did not invite me to the 
banquet, yet I claim that, without my labors 
in fashioning the tools used by the other 
craftsmen on the building, the Temple could 
not have been built.” The legend runs that 
the wise Solomon was convinced by the iron 
worker's pleading and, in the arbitrary exer- 
cise of his power, disregarding the votes of 
the workmen, acclaimed him as the supreme 
worker on the Temple and entitled to occupy 
the throne.—Norman F. S. Russell in the Col- 
gate Alumni News. 

af 
Took a Stone in His Memory 
Josh. 4:7. “For a memorial . . . for ever.” 

In an article on “The Conquest of the Ant- 
arctica by Air” in The National Geographic 
Magazine (August, 1930) Richard Evelyn 
Byrd referred to the time when the party 
took off on the flight to the Pole, and said: 

“The last thing we put in the plane was a 
stone that came from Floyd Bennett’s grave 
at Arlington. We weighted it with the Amer- 
ican flag, to be dropped at the Pole. This 
flight he and I had planned together, as we 
had planned the trans-Atlantic flight. Fate 
sidetracked him from both. But he was not 
forgotten.” 


a 
The Old-Time Religion 
Eph. 4:13. “The unity of the faith.” 


Someone has said, “If we could get religion 
like a Baptist, experience it like a Methodist, 
be positive about it like a Disciple, be proud 
of it like an Episcopalian, pay for it like a 
Presbyterian, propagate it like an Adventist, 
and enjoy it like a Negro—that would be 
some religion!”—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
in The Reader's Digest. 


of 
‘Hittin’ the Ball’’ 


Phil. 3:18. “This one thing I do.” 


I asked Babe Ruth what was the most 
exciting moment of his career and he told me 
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WHO BUYS 


Deagan Carillons? 


“Case Records” of Recent In- 
stallations...No. 7 of a Series 


* 
The Directors of 


the Florida Exhibit 
searched the field 
in quest of the 
one best way to 
add to the beauty 
and multiply the 
drawing power of 
the Florida Build- 
ing at the New 
York World’s 
Fair. Attendance 
recordsprove 

that they 
found what 

they sought 

im thesunig 
versal appeal of Carillon music, 
as played by the world’s largest 
Carillon*—a harmonically tuned 


DEAGAN Carillon. 


* 


When you visit the Fair, be sure to hear and 
see the great Carillon in the Florida Building. 
When you visit Chicago, call at the Deagan 
plant. In the meantime, allow us, without obli- 
gation, to forward full particulars on the new 
exclusive harmonic tuning—greatest advance 1n 
Carillon design since the earliest days of bell music. 
*More bells than have ever before been assembled into a 
single playing unit. 


J.C. Deagan, Inc., 141 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 


DEAGAN 


As 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 
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it was during the third game of his last world 
series. He was in a slump, his team was be- 
hind and two strikes had been called on him. 
The crowd began to boo. Ruth’s desire to 
win rose to the emergency. He pointed to a 
distant spot in the field and yelled at the 
hooting fans, “I'll knock it out there for you!” 
He hit the next ball where he said he would. 
It was the longest home run ever made at 
Wrigley Field. I asked him what he thought 
about when the ball was pitched. 


“What'd I think about?” he snorted. “Why 
what I always think about. Just hittin’ the 
ball.’—W. M. Marstin in The Reader’s Digest. 


y 
He Played the Game 


Phil. 2:4. “Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things 
of others.” 


Charles Hanifan is quarterback on the Mal- 
den, Mass., high school eleven. Recently 
Charlie’s birthday and a big game with the 
Manchester High School fell on the same day, 
so his father told Charlie that if he scored a 
touchdown in the game he would be the 
richer by a present of $5. 

As reported in the Boston Herald, the game 
went well for Malden, chiefly due to Hanifan’s 
smart piloting, and there came the moment 
when the team worked its way to a first down 
on Manchester’s one-yard line. Charlie had a 
fine opportunity to collect his prize money. 
From this point on we quote: 

“Seeing that Joe Carey was having a great 
day in the back field, Hanifan sacrificed his 
own chance and called the play that enabled 
his teammate to score his second touchdown 
of the game.” 

This is called playing the game according 
to the rules. We commend Charlie Hanifan’s 
course to no end of prima donnas who cannot 
resist the temptation to shine, even when they 
know they are placing the success of group 
effort in jeopardy.—Editorial the Utica Obser- 
ver-Dispatch. 
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What the Parent Can Do for the Child 
Prov. 22:6. “Train up a child in the way he 
should go.” 

The following communication appeared in 
The New York Times. Parents would do well 
to ponder its statements. Said the writer: 

We hear sometimes of a juvenile delinquent 

who, investigation showed, was a regular 
member of such-and-such church.” What we 
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do not hear is that the child had been in the 
Sunday school for a short time only. The 
parent who enters his youngster in the churcl 
school early and sees that the habit of being 
present every Sunday is developed has done 
more, in my opinion, than the one who select: 
the most exclusive school in the neighborhooc 
for his offspring but gives no thought to hi: 
morals and character, feeling that they wil 
take care of themselves. They will—but not 
in the way he anticipates—Helen L. Linn 
New York. 


of 


Ramsey MacDonald’s Sunday Schoolzleache: 
Prov. 15:33. “Thé instruction of wisdom.” 


Speaking at a meeting held to celebrate 
the 150th anniversary of the oldest Sunday 
school in London, Ramsay MacDonald, the 
British statesman, paid a tribute to the 
teacher of his youthful days, as he said: ‘J 
remember myself the old Sunday school where 
the teacher was a fisherman, unlettered and 
I was going to say, uncouth, but that woulc 
not be true because he was nature’s gentle- 
man. It was not what he said; it was not his 
display of knowledge; it was a display of 
beauty that I am sure has made him an in- 
spiring memory in the minds of all who at- 
tended the school. We saw him—a simple 
fisherman, sincere, and with the undiminishing 
faith that must have characterized the Apos- 
tles themselves.” 

Happy the man who can carry over such 
an enriching and stimulating memory from 
the days of his boyhood! 


uf 


Dorothy Dix’s Advice to Mother 


II Chron. 31:4. “That they might be encour- 
aged in the law of the Lord.” 

Some parents, apparently, still question the 
value of the Sunday School to the child. One 
mother wrote to Dorothy Dix for advice, as 
indicated in the following note. The answe1 
given, in part, is also attached. 

Dear Miss Dix—My husband and I are 
wondering whether we should have our twin 
girls, age 7, attend Sunday school. Do you 
think that church and Sunday school have < 
refining influence and may prevent them from 
growing up into being hard and irreligious: 
Our girls are very precious to us and we want 
to do the best for them. Mother. 


Answer: Send them to Sunday school by 
all means. All children should be sent t 
Sunday school, not only because of the relig 
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ious training they will be given and the moral 
benefits they will receive, but also because 
it is the only way they have now of being 
taught anything about the Bible, and not to 
know anything about the greatest book ever 
written brands one as ignorant, no matter 
what else one knows. 


. . . Not long ago I heard a famous man, 
who had never attended Sunday school nor 
church in his youth, say that he regarded this 
omission in his education with great regret 
because he was daily humiliated by hearing 
references made to passages in the Bible that 
it was presumed that everybody knew, but 
with which he was unfamiliar.—From The 
Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch. 


7h 
Honored While Alive 


Lev. 19:32. “Thou shalt rise up before the 
hoary head, and honor the face of the 
old man.” 

Early in June, 1936, the Bar Association of 
St. Louis installed in one of the streets of that 
city a plaque. It reads thus: 


“On this. site Louis Dembritz Brandeis, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, began the practice of law in 1878. 
From this spot spread the influence of a 
great lawyer, a social philosopher and a wise 
and just judge.” 

Too often we wait until men have closed 
their career before we honor them. It was a 
very beautiful thing to honor a man known for 
his ability and integrity while he was still 
alive. 


uf 


Thrifty Occupation 


Prov. 10:4. “The hand of the diligent maketh 
TiC. 


A widow I happen to know who was left 
to support herself and children on a Mary- 
land truck farm says: “No opera music (and 
I love music dearly, too) could be sweeter to 
me than the call of my boy to the team as the 
wagon starts off to the canning factory well 
loaded with tomato crates that I have worked 
hard to fill. I am tired, yes—but proud of my 
work, and proud that my little son is learning 
on the farm to like work too.” There’s a 
standard for you—a chance for the growing 
boy to become a useful man. 

The American farm woman since colonial 
days has been a worker, but seldom a peasant 
drudge. Abigail Foote, of Connecticut, in the 
year 1775, wrote in her diary a story of what 
her hands and fingers had done that day. 
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.... Wicks as surely embodies all the “top” values 


| to be found in the finest pipe organs built today. 


| When buying a Wicks organ, you are -- 


assured of lasting service and beauty 


at the lowest operating cost. 


Send for free literature. 


Top, Wicks Organ in St. Paul's Evan. 
Church, Marthasville, Mo.; and 
interior and exterior of Bethel 
Evan. Church, Evansville, Ind..... 
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Note the pace she has set for a modern 
woman: 


“Fix’d gown for Prude, mended mother’s 
ridinghood—spun short thread—fix’d two gowns 
for Walsh’s girls—carded tow—spun linen, 
worked on cheese basket—Hatcheld’d flax with 
Hannah, we did 51 Ibs. apiece—pleated and 
ironed—read a sermon of Doddridge’s—milked 
the cows—spun linen, did 50 knots—made a 
broom of Guinea wheat straw—spun thread to 
whiten—set a red dye—had two scholars from 
Mrs. Taylor’s—spun harness twine—scoured 
the pewter.” 


You cannot get away from the triumphant 
note in that diary of things done. No peasant 
there, but a strong standard of thrifty occu- 
pation.—C. J. Galpin, in an article on “Return- 
ing to the Farm.” 


Snowflakes First 


Job 38:22. “Hast thou entered into the treas- 
ures of the snow?” 


After Wilson A. Bentley, the Vermont 
farmer lad, had become the foremost author- 
ity in the United States on snowflakes, thou- 
sands of which he photographed, he was in- 
vited by a bookseller in one of the larger 
Vermont towns to give a lecture in the com- 
munity. The fee named was a very modest 
one. The devotion of the man to his vocation 
(which at first was a hobby) was indicated, 
however, when he seriously said: “But, of 
course, I couldn’t come down here in the 
winter. There might be a snowstorm up home 
while I was gone.’ "The lover of snowflakes 
would not miss an opportunity to photograph 
them for a lecture fee. 


7 
Praying Parents 


II Tim. 1:5. “For I am reminded of your sin- 
cere faith, a faith which dwelt first in 
your grandmother Lois and your mother 
Eunice.” (Moffatt). 


Roger Babson recently declared: “I have 
not been able to find a single and useful in- 
stitution which has not been founded by either 
an intensely religious man or by the son of a 
praying father or a praying mother. I have 
made this statement before the Chambers of 
Commerce of all the largest cities of the coun- 
try, and have asked them to bring forward a 
case that is an exception to this rule. Thus 


far, I have not heard of a single one.”—The 
Watchman-Examiner. 
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Great Adventure 
I Cor. 13:11. “When I was a child.” 


Today I’m on my way to school; 

I have a book! 

And see my orange big and round? 

I have two pencils and a rule; 

Today’s my very first at school! 

My brother Billy’s only three— 

Too young for school. 

I left him swinging on the gate 

With Rags my dog—disconsolate. 

Poor Billy! He is only three; 

That’s why he has to wait for me. 

My Daddy said to me last night: 

“Your Great Adventure’s just ahead!” 

And smiled and tucked me into bed. 

At school, perhaps, if I am bright 

T’ll find out what he meant last night! 

I’m not afraid! ...I want to know 

What school is like 

And how to play with other boys. 

But, oh, if only Rags could go! 

He’d love a Great Adventure so. 

—Douglas Cary Wendell, 

in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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CHURCH AND SOCIET) 


J. J. PHELAN, D.D. 
Vanishing Americans 


Gal. 6:10. “Let us do good unto all men.” 
Isa. 55:1. “Come, buy . . . without mone 
and price.” 

What became of these sterling terms 
“homely virtues,” “simple graces,” “neighbor 
liness,” and “plain unaffected ways?” Ar 
these. qualities and terms now obsolete an: 
consigned to a forgotten vocabulary? Did th 
Machine Age, War and our “Cost-Plus” Sys 
tems blight their beauty and _ stunt thei 
growth? Did sin, greed, gluttony, help t 
poison or make sour and rancid—the “milk c 
human kindness?” Once upon a time, a muc 
despised Oriental drove down the road, bu 
not past the object of a natural personal ir 
terest—a human in distress! He might hav 
gone to a big city, (there were two nearby 
and called up a service worker, a district nurs¢ 
welfare relief or even a Ladies’ Aid Societ 
—but he didn’t (proxy methods in relief an 
religious work, were not then invented). C 
course, he had no triplicate carbon-copy “re 
port” to make (one each for the boss, new: 
paper and himself). We don’t believe thé 
this fellow had sufficient credentials (in de 
grees, credits and political pull) to even g 
a job as an organization paid welfarer. H 
name escaped the “Society” and “Club News 
and even an All-Asia “Who’s Who?” His a 
though is written large in the Bible as a 
endorsement of “homely virtues” and “neigl 
borliness.” What a rebuke to the “Cash firs 
please” type of charity and religion. What < 
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xample in “relief work” ministration (no fan- 
ure, flare, publicizing and commercializing 
ere) just plain, old-fashioned, unpretentious 
ood-will. We greet you Mr. Samaritan—you 
ad the “simple graces.” We wish we knew 
our name, denomination and creed. 


Uh 


hort Circuit Hearing 
juke 24:16. “But they were prevented from 
recognizing him.” 


A faithful professor says: “the lack of in- 
srest in English literature is due to lack of 
eceptive wiring.” He continues, “no matter 
ow strong is the dynamo, it cannot commun- 
sate ~=power over non-conductors.” Well, 
reachers made the discovery years ago. And 
9 preachers have given up being “dynamos” 
nd are now using their powers in building 
p low-tension transmission lines. Courage, 
rothers, the average sermon only lacks high 
ower reception. It’s static lives and hearing 
hat makes for short circuit sermons. 


The Inhuman Human. 
Matt. 25:24. “Sir, I knew that you were a 
hard man, reaping... .” 

The profiteer has no objection to rising 
prices (a cent or two at the base, simply 
means an extra dime or two at the top). But 
his enthusiasm often receives a chill, when 
his employees seek for a raise in pay and a 
full-time week. If Public Opinion does not 
get him, God and the Church will (some 
churches). The church can ill-afford to give 
personal and family prestige to peace-time or 
war-time profiteers, they who pose as “patriot- 
ic” and “godly” men in times of national exi- 
gency. Legislative enactments, club slogans, 
national codes and credoes do not get this 
kind. “This kind goeth out only by prayer” 
and a lot of it. 


of 
‘*Spiritual Humming Birds” 


Jno. 8:32. “. . . the truth shall set you free.” 


When a man says that he is “neither an 
optimist nor a pessimist, but just a plain 
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realist”—he must needs tell us what he means 
by realism. The muck-rakers in Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim Progress were also realists, but they were 
so busy haking the muck, that they failed to 
see the Celestial City beyond. Stark realism 
has gone “stark mad” in many quarters. Many 
realists are now being treated in pathological 
wards. Beware of a pseudo-realism that con- 
veniently omits to give you all of the picture. 
The omissions and deletions are probably 
more important, than what they harangue 
about. Fosdick calls them, “spiritual hum- 
ming birds,” flitting here and anon to gather 
a little honey. True realism is never limited 
and partial. Even “fact-finding” must allow 
for possibilities, just as real as the facts them- 
selves. In Christ, we have realism at its best. 


7 
Religion and Speech 


> 


Jude 16. “Their talk is arrogant... . 


A refined spirituality does not mistake flu- 
ency for affluency, nor bombastic harangue 
for cool, convincing, conversational speech. 
Sacred discourse is the most dignified of all 
talk, why then “spout” as though a whale? 
Windjamming is the attempt to take advan- 
tage of the wind, not the listener. A fair index 
of effective speech is when an audience ex- 
claims, “How I wish he had continued a little 
longer.” 

of 


Religion and Business 


Mark 16:15. “Proclaim the good news to all 
creation.” 
Rom. 12:2. “You must not adopt the customs 
OpabsetlOT Gea wenae 
Some persons idea of religion: what they 
learn (not earn) in the business world they 
must apply to church. As though the religion 
of business and the business of religion were 
Siamese Twins. The church of Christ is nei- 
ther a “bull” nor a “bear.” It does not buy 
low in order to sell high or high to sell low. 
It is not a merchandizing center of remnants 
and bargain sales. It does not specialize in 
selling stocks, bonds, insurance or cars. It 
surely is not a stage and amusement center. 
It’s sole business is that of saving souls. 


7 


Non Churchgoing— Why? 


Luke 6:46. “Why do you call me ‘Lord! Lord! 
and not do... .” 


“Why do not more persons go to church 
today?” “What, if any, are the inhibitions, 
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restraints, obstacles and excuses to a mor 
popular churchgoing?” Here are answers fror 
hundreds of high school and college student 
during the past ten years: inconsistent living 
church divisions and differing theories of thi 
Bible; long drawn-out preliminaries; indef 
nite and impractical preachments; reaction t 
pulpit appeals for “finance;” centralized chure 
control by self-appointed and often mis-repre 
sentative few; intellectual sincereity of leader 
ship in question; lack of harmony of “Sunda: 
and Monday religion;” pressure of auto, radi 
and movies; effect of drink and vice; everyom 
preaching today, press, club, magazine, nove 
etc.; over-emphasis upon individual rathe 
than social sins; occupational work and hom 
cares; economic defeat and discouragemen 
Is this merely “adolescent cussedness,” or 
demand for a more highly ethical and pract 
cal religious morality among  churchgoini 
Christians? 


Tribute to Past 
Matt. 5:17. “I am not come to destroy, but f 


fulfill.” 
I Cor. 3:6. “I planted, Apollos watered — ht 
God made the plants grow.” 

They who labor to increase knowledge 
control nature and make the burden lighte 
are true benefactors. Because Hippocrate: 
Harvey and Pasteur led the way. Dr. Bantin. 
develops the insulin remedy for diabetes. Bu 
for Newton’s discovery of the law of gravite 
tion, aviation would still be in swaddlin 
clothes. Because of Boyle’s law, Charles’ law 
Henry’s law and God’s law—an intrepid Linc 
bergh hops the Atlantic—thanks to an intern: 
combustion engine which others before hi 
had perfected. To use the best of the past - 
the Jesus and scientific method. 


A 
Church and Industry 


Matt. 12:12. “How much more a man 
worth. ...” 


We built four million more autos in 1928 
than in 1919, but with 84,940,000 fewe 
hours; machines in South may displace thre 
million of four million cotton workers; in boc 
and shoe industry, 100 machines now d 
work of 25,000 workers; formerly, a_bricl 
maker made 450 bricks in 80 hours—now 
machine makes 40,000 bricks in one hour; 
glass-blower with two aids used to produc 
500 incandescent bulbs in an eight-hour da’ 
a new machine now turns out 500 bulbs 
minute; in pig-iron making, five men in a da 
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can produce as much as 300 men did only 
20 years ago. Shall the Machine supplant the 
Man? Christ was a champion of human rights 
long before the professional labor agitator 
wrote his name in the hotel register. 


y 


Dedicatory Prayer 


Heavenly Father, we bow before Thee in 
numility and gratitude for the many gifts of 
the season of summer sunshine and play, and 
we present ourselves as an army dedicated to 
thee and thy work among the children of 
earth. 


As thou knowest all things of heaven and 
earth, thou canst see into our hearts and dis- 
over there the insufficiency for the great 
work entrusted to us as workers in thy king- 
Jom. In thy love thou canst make us suff- 
sient for the things thou hast in store for us. 
Thou canst make of us men and women of 
he WAY, as thou didst two thousand years 
igo, and we pray thee to open our hearts to 
the voice of hope and love which speaks to 
every soul dedicated to thy service in bring- 
ng thy kingdom to earth. 


Inspire us to assume the responsibility which 
hou hast placed before us. Brush away the 
ingering excuses for our hesitation in going 
orth in thy cause. Dim our sophistication 
which keeps us in a rut of self-sufficiency, and 
make us as children willing to trust in thy 
ove and guidance toward a higher aim. 
Cleanse our hearts of selfishness and the silly 
ride which hinders so many of us in carrying 
put thy will. Make us free men and women, 
nightily inspired in thee, knowing that thou 
vilt walk hand in hand with us in bringing 
hy kingdom on earth among men. 


Give us the grace to count each day as a 
srecious gift from thee, to be used in con- 
juering our own shortcomings and misgivings, 
ind using our greater strength to accomplish 
1 brotherhood of faith and understanding, to 
ing thy praises among those who have yet to 
now thee. Help us to teach thy precepts of 
alvation first to our own hearts and then to 
thers of thy children. Help us to withhold 
ancor and hatred and judgments of the evils 
n the world, knowing that thou wilt in thine 
wn way deal with that which is contrary to 
hy will. Help us to lay our trust in thee, so 
ve may pray honestly, “Lord, thou alone 
nowest our needs, and thou alone canst sup- 
ly them.” We ask in the Name of Jesus 
Shrist, our Lord, that thou mayest remember 
his prayer of dedication to thy love. Amen. 
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As Occasion Demands 


B* the use of Wilson Rolling Partitions large rooms 
can be quickly transformed into smaller ones for 
classes, meetings, etc. They are easily operated, and 
roll out of the way, vertically or horizontally. Can be 
installed in old as well as new buildings, 
Send for 32 page Catalogue No. 15 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
ESTABLISHED 1876 
1841 Broadway New York City 


BEAUTIFUL 


STANDARD BIBLE COURSE 


for CHILDREN of 


PRESCHOOL AGE 


BRAND NEW, every word of it, is 
Dr. Lillie A. Faris’ unusual and dis- 
tinctive Bible course for preschool age 
children, comprising 52 lessons on the 
life of Jesus. All lessons (contained in 
220-page teachers’ manual “Lights 
Aglow”) fully complemented by beau- 
tiful 4-page child’s picture paper and 
class Bible pictures in full color; also 
52 outline pictures for coloring. This 
lovely preschool course is a delight to 
children; an inspiration to teachers. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


Free 20-page prospectus, containing actual 
teacher’s lesson and sample of child’s picture 
paper, along with information on other pre- 
school literature, mailed on request. Address 


Dept. EX-9. 
THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
8TH & CUTTER STS, .....- CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE REAL JESUS 
A Century of Historical Study outlined by Chester C. 

McCown, Professor of New Testament Literature in 

the Pacific School of Religion. Scribners. 338pp. $2.50. 

The title and sub-title of this book suggests its con- 
tents. Dr. McGown has sought to present the contri- 
butions of scholarship, science and research to our 
understanding of Jesus. He shows the changing histori- 
cal interpretations and the different views taken of our 
Lord. Starting with David Strauss the outline continues 
through the century commenting upon Baur’s concep- 
tion, that of Harnack, Schweitzer, and a host of others. 

Each of the five sections of the book are prefaced 
by a summary of the contents of the section. This 
makes it helpful to follow the progress of the author’s 
outline. There is an abundance of references, and this 
book, while it is heavy reading, is well written and 
the hours spent with it will reward the student. 

The last sentence of the book is, “If the search for 
the real Jesus teaches anything, it is that He has in 
the past and will in the future come ever to be better 
understood and to mean more in the life of mankind.” 
This volume serves to help toward that end, so it is 
welcomed. 

It should be noted that this is a Religious Book Club 
Selection. —Gordon W. Maitice. 


SECURELY GUARDED 
W. W. Weeks. Broadman Press. 168pp. $1.00. 

What a joy to read and review this series of fourteen 
deeply spiritual and thoughtful sermons published post- 
humously by the writer’s daughter, Miss Nan F. Weeks, 
herself an author and Christian leader of rare ability. 

The topics, texts, illustrations and outlines are in 
excellent homiletical style. There is never anything 
cheap. Dr. Weeks did not strain to make an obvious 
point more obvious. As one reads he is impressed that 
here was a skilled workman, a man of God, a deep 
student in the grip of a holy passion. Some of the 
sermon topics and texts are A Yoke for the Young, 
Lam 3:27. The Great Emigration, Hebrews 11:16. A 
Trinity of Triumphs, 2 Tim. 4:7. The Cure of Care, 
I Peter 5:7. Deep Sea Fishing, Luke 5:4. Down in the 
Dumps, I Kings 19:4. —Charles F. Banning. 


THE WORD OF THE CROSS F 
By O. H. King (Brother Obadiah). American Tract So- 
ciety, New York. 230 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 

Mr. King is a welfare worker connected with a lumber 
company on the Pacific coast. He has done missionary 
work for nearly fifty years. 

In this book he pours out his soul in a personal 
manner. His theme is the atoning sacrifice of the Christ 
on Calvary. He uses no arguments; he states his 
belief and fills the pages with Scripture. This book 
appealed to me as the sincere message of a devoted 
man who believes firmly that the Christ can satisfy 
human need. It is a message of man’s sin, God’s love 
and reconciliation. I can recommend this book. 

Carrying through his devotion to Christian evan- 
gelism, Mr. King will accept no royalties from this book, 
but decreed that they should go to further Christian 
work. He puts his faith to work and his message de- 
serves a hearing. —William R. Seigart. 


THE STORY OF THE LORD JESUS 
A harmony of the Gospel with other readings. Fellow- 
ship Press, Boston. 282 pp. $1.25. 

This is a devotional book of Bible readings arranged 
for Young People. The New Testament passages are 
from the Weymouth translation, and the old Testament 
selections from the Authorized Version. Each selection 
is followed by a brief prayer. The book is so beautifully 
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arranged as to make the reading a pleasure. Excep 
for the prayers and Topic headings, the entire book i 
made of Bible selections. _—Charles Haddon Nabers. 


THE MAJOR MESSAGES OF THE MINOR PROPHET 
J. W. Storer, First Baptist Church, Tulsa, Okla. Broad 
man Press, Nashville. 188 pp. $1.00. 

It is the conviction of the author that all too rarel: 
do we turn to the Prophets when searching for tha 
place where is heard the ineffable Voice, and that mos 
neglected of all the’ prophets are the ones we title 
“minor.’ Yet the grip that these prophets had upo 
the purposes of God, His program, and power are en 
tirely too much unknown. Though they lived ove: 
2500 years ago, yet their message is as full of ric. 
meaning now as it was then. 

In the attempt to get the Church to understan: 
something of the messages of these prophets Mr. Store 
preached a series of expositional sermons, and _ the: 
were so well received that they have been published fo 
the inspiration and guidance of others. Starting wit. 
Hosea and on through to Malachi something is give 
concerning the background, message and experiences oa 
these mighty men of God. 

The sermons are well written and suggestive of treat 
ment of the Prophets. —Gordon W. Mattice. 


GRACE ABOUNDING 
By J. E. Skinner. Broadman Press, Nashville. 146 pp. $1.0 
Dr. Skinner, a Baptist minister whose work has bee 
largely in Kentucky, has given us sixteen sermons 0 
the general theme of Grace Abounding. These sermons 
almost entirely without illustration and literary allu 
sions, magnify the grace of God, and present ever: 
other doctrine of the New Testament in its relationshi 
to grace. Dr. Skinner does illustrate his thoughts wit 
Scripture incidents and selections from the great hymn 
of the church. —Charles Haddon Nabers. 


NATURE’S REVELATION OF GOD 
By Thomas H. Nelson. American Tract Society. 207 pr 

Cloth. $1.50. 

One day I saw a person clubbing a snake. It wa 
dead but the clubbing continued. Upon inquiry as t 
the continued beating this reply was received, ‘But : 
is a snake!” That came to my mind when trying t 
read this book. 

For the author goes after “atheistic evolutionists 
and such. He seems to have a smattering of scientifi 
knowledge and an equal smattering of Scriptural exe 
gisis. The book is written with little Christian kindnes 
and with poor taste. If the American Tract Societ 
wants to publish ‘scholarly’ works, according to thei 
intention, they need a revision in the editorial staf 
This is the sort of book which makes intelligent peopl 
turn from so-called religious works with disgust. 

—William R. Siegart. 


AMERICA NEEDS GOD 
By John Caylor. Broadman Press. 150 pp. $1.00. 

Here are fifteen excellent sermons by the pastor ¢ 
Highland Baptist Church, Shreveport, La. He know 
young people and he knows how to preach. A kee 
mind and a warm heart combine to make these sermor 
practical and inspirational. Dr. Caylor was associate 
with students for many years as teacher, education: 
director and student secretary. Like most souther 
preachers, Dr. Caylor’s sermons are marked by a fau 
and a virtue. The fault is that he at times strives fe 
oratorical effect using long involved sentences, wil 
repetition which sometimes becomes labored. The virtt 
is that he always preaches for a verdict; he expects Go 
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) use the message to change men’s hearts. The sermons 
re replete with new, fresh illustrations and are very 
~adable and stimulating. —Charles F. Banning. 


(ILITANT CHRISTIANITY 
y R. C. Campbell. Broadman Press, 147 pp. $1.00 

The eleven chapters of this book present Christian- 
y as a virile dynamic challenge to christians to wage 
ar against the pagan world. It a call to arms to 
nristians who have been “at ease in Zion.” 


is 


Here is an example of Southern oratory at its best. 
he author is the executive secretary of Texas Baptists 
ut he keeps the shepherd heart. He has put into 
ractice as a pastor and later as an executive the Mili- 
ant Christianity about which he writes. His opening 
sentence is ‘“‘The Gospel message is so militant that it 
lazes.” The chapter on “The Militant Minority” is a 
lassic and worth the price of the book. In the last 
hapters the author calls on a Militant Church to meet 
Militant Foe with a Militant Faith and a Militant 
jife. —Charles F. Banning. 


VHAT AM I LIVING FOR 

dited by Esther Harkins. Loker, Riley, N.Y. 119 pp. $1.00. 
This book is a symposium on the topic. One hundred 
nd fifty well known Americans including Lowell Thom- 
s, Harvey Allen, Walt Disney, J. Edgar Hoover, 
ernarr MacFadden, H. V. Kaltenborn, Bing Crosby, 
ane Gray, Walter P. Chrysler, E. Stanley Jones, Frank 
suchman and scores of others who were asked to con- 
ribute their answers. These were assembled as_ they 
yere written. They are thoughtful, pungent, and chal- 
snging. At this critical time there is no more important 
uestion than “What Am I Living For.” It is man’s 
ternal quest. Here it is answered by people who have 
ucceeded in every walk of life. They are not ready 
nade patterns of thought or conduct but guide posts 
or thinking. —Charles F. Banning. 


O FALLS THE ELM TREE 
yy John Louis Bonn, a biography of Mother Ann Valen- 
cia. The Macmillan Company. 278 pp. $2.50. 

The volume pictures the personality and indomitable 
ourage based on faith of the founder of St. Francis 
Tospital in Hartford, Connecticut. The early struggles 
nd dramatic events are chronicled in great detail. 


Mother Ann Valencia moves through the story as a 
‘ital force, overcoming obstacles and converting oppo- 
ition into loyalty. A noted physician refuses to venture 
orth on a stormy night to perform a vital operation, 
Mother Valencia meets the emergency; an orphan boy 
omes to the hospital, presenting a real problem, and 
he adopts him with the result that he becomes the 
taff mascot. A nun falls asleep on duty, Mother Valen- 
ia quietly ‘“‘takes over’? without awakening her. 


Chapter headings are: 1. The Foundations. 2. 
srowth. 3. The Tree Stands. 4. The Tree Falls. 


The faith, self-reliance and the courage in the face 
f obstacles, depicted in this volume as the founda- 
ions of a great personality, outside of the accomplish- 
nent of founding and administering St. Francis Hospi- 
al, contain a lesson for American citizens of today who 
eem somehow to have ‘‘mis-laid’’ what it takes to 
arry on the great work of building a nation, so well 
egun under seemingly insurmountable handicaps. 


The 


SELIEVE AND LIVE 
lessages for Our Times by Elmer E. Leiphart. Intro- 
duction by Charles R. Erdman. Southeastern Press, 

Inc., Dalesyille, Va. 184 pp. No price given. 

A series of 13 sermons on the positive aspects of the 
sospel by the pastor of St. Paul’s Church in Roanoke, 
‘irginia. The volume takes its name from the opening 
ressage. Others deal with The Power of the Gospel, 
‘he Way to Freedom, The Peace of God, The Suffi- 
iency of Christ, The Highway of the Heart, and others. 

When I find three misspelled words in the two open- 
1g sentences of this book, I find it hard to keep from 
aying that the printer needs a proof reader, or the 
iter a dictionary. —Charles Haddon Nabers, D.D. 
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1. Loyalty, A Duty 
Organ: “Festal March in F”—Gaul. 
Invocation: Pastor. 
Hymn: “Jesus, Still Lead on.” Seelenbrauti- 
gam, 55, 88, 55. 
Scripture: Matt. 24:45. 25:21. 
Hymn: “A Charge to Keep I have.”—St. 
Ethelwald, S. M. 
Address: Loyalty, a cardinal virtue of Chris- 
tian Character. 
1. Loyalty exemplified in Paul 
2. Loyalty exemplified in Jesus 
3. Loyalty needed— 
a. in public life 
b. in the home 
ce. in the Church 
d. in the little things of life 
e. to our ideals and convictions 
f. to Christ 
4. Loyalty rewarded— 
. in strength of character 
. in conscience 
. in growing responsibility 
. in approval of Him whom we pro- 
fess to follow 
Hymn: “Am I a Soldier of the Cross.”— 
Arlington, C. M. 
Prayer. 
Benediction. 
Organ: “Legende”—Friml. 


Ao¢en 


of 

2. Courage, A Duty 

Organ: “Summer Morning’—Kinder. 

Invocation: Pastor. 

Hymn: “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” 
—Coronation, C. M. 

Scripture: Acts 14:19-22. John 3:1-5. Gal. 
Salle 

Hymn: “O Christ, Our True and Only 
Light.”—St. Oswald, L. M. 


Address: Courage, 1 Necessity to the Believer. 


1. Paul’s courage 
—at Lystra 
—in prison at Caesarea 
2. Jesus’ courage 
—rebuked Pharisees, 
changers from temple 
—before Pilate 
—Herod 
3. John the Baptist 
—during his retreat 
—before Herod 
—Messenger to Jesus from Prison 


drove 


money- 
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4. Courage Needed Today— 
—in overcoming malicious attacks upo 


our Government, upon our business institu 
tions which are the basis of our standard c 
living, upon our Educational Institutions fron 
within and without, upon our homes and whe 
they stand for, upon our Faith. 

—in being steadfast in our support c 
the institutions which spell “Freedom” to v 
as citizens of America. 

—in adhering to Christ’s teachings re 
garding the destiny of believers in Him. 

—in shunning sin, in the face of popu 
lar opinion, and public support. 

—in the commonplace affairs of life. 

5. Courage is possible— 

—by practicing the Presence of God. 

—by knowing our faith, our constit- 
tion, our public institutions, and having th 
courage to stand up for the good points, an. 
trying to improve their faults. 

—by maintaining Hope, in the love 
God, in the continued presence of the Hol 
Spirit, in God’s will manifest upon eartl 
in Salvation. 

6. Courage is a duty at this time, when th 
world wallows in a “defeatist” atmosphere 
Courage in Christ can always say, “not m 
will, but thine be done.” 

Hymn: “Come, Thou Fount of Every Ble: 
sing.” Stuttgart, 87, 87. 

Prayer. 

Benediction by Pastor. 

Organ: “Postlude in C’—Clark. 


y 
3. Patience, A Duty 
Organ: “Invocation,” Herold. 
Invocation: Pastor. 
Hymn: “Thy Way, Not Mine, O Lord, 
Ibstone, 66, 66. 
Scripture: James 1:4. John 12:29. 
Hymn: “How Firm a Foundation,”—Adest 
Fideles.sisien Ui ili man 
Address: Today’s Motto: “Say it in the fir: 
four words.” 
1. This attitude as opposed to 
Moses, Paul, Jesus 
2. Qualities of patience— 
ability to await God’s signal to “Go” 
—during disaster 
—during the approach of great events 
—during sickness 
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ability to endure 
—by discipline in small things 
—by seeking God in all things, good or 
adverse 
—by remembering that God rules the 
world, even our goings and comings 
ability to remain steadfast in faith 
—in the face of mysteries which man 
cannot understand 
—in the face of great disappointment 
—when things go contrary to our hopes 
or desires. 
“O Jesus, Thou art knocking 
And lo, that hand is scarred, 
And thorns Thy brow encircle, 
And tears Thy face have marred, 
O love that passeth knowledge, 
So patiently to wait, 


O sin that hath no equal, 
So fast to bar the gate.” 


Hymn: “Children of the Heavenly King,” 
Innocents, 77, 77. 

Benediction. 

Organ: “Songs My Mother Taught.” — 
Dvorak. 

7 

|. Humility, A Duty 

Organ: “I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes,” Rogers. 

Invocation: Pastor. 

Hymn: “O for a faith that will not shrink,” 


st. Leonard, C. M. 


Scripture: I Peter 3:8-12. Job 26:7. Mark 
16:14-20. 

Hymn: “Light of an Anxious Heart.” Gorton, 
. M. 


Address: Humility—a sign of great strength. 

Before Christ, humility was a quality of 
lavery. 

Since Christ’s stay on earth, great men 
nd women cultivate the trait of humility. 

Men of small moral and spiritual stature, 
ways the heroes of their own stories. 

Too much lack of humility today. Christ 
aid, “He who would be great among you...” 
‘he Church needs servants,—servants who are 
villing to heal the wounds of the lowly, share 
heir bread and their clothing with the needy, 
(© out into the highways and byways, seeking 
hose who have fallen from the Way. 

Witness Paul’s ministry, it did not consist 
f a fine parsonage, and temple of beauty and 
reat cost, books bought on credit, children 
cquiring college training. Paul’s ministry, 
ike that of Christ, was one of service, of self- 
lenial, of hardship. Paul shared the lot of his 
ollowers without protest, because his purpose 
vas to win souls to Christ. 

Humility is not self-depreciation, self-abase- 
1ent, cringing from reward. Humility is an 
onest appraisal of the gifts of God to us, 
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Sunday School Supplies 


prom Nursery fo fidult 


Fully Graded Lessons for all age 
groups from Cradle Roll to Young 
People. 


Uniform Lessons for the entire 
school, beginners to adults. 


An amazingly beautiful assort- 
ment of supporting teaching 
materials. 


4 Illustrated weekly papers for all 
age groups—children to adults. 
A brand new course on the Life 
of Jesus for preschool children, 


>. by Lillie A. Faris. 


Free Samples and Catalogue are yours for the 
asking. Act at once for new quarter is just 


ahead. Please give the name of your school 
and specify the materials in which you are 
interested. Address Desk. EX-9 


The STANDARD 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8th & CUTTER STS., CINCINNATI, O. 


66 ” Individual 
THE SANITARY Fpl ape 
Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 

The individual communion 
service permits an impres- 
sive ceremony. We intro- 


CUPS 


duced individual cups. We 
make the finest quality of GN, Tee 
beautiful polished trays Earnest i 


and supply thousands of 
satisfied congregations. 
Send for free Catalog witb quotations. 

SANITARY COMMUNION SERVICE 
Box 396-Dept. E. Rochester, N. Y. 


COMMUNION TABLES 


Beautiful Designs in Richly Carved Wood. 
Splendid For Memorial Presentation. Priced 
from $25.00 upward. Booklet of Designs 
Submitted On Request. 


REDINGTON COMPANY, DEPT. 500, SCRANTON, PA. 


HEAROQOUART E:R'S 
or CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES * EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ¢ STOLES * VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 


CAP ¢ GOWN: CO# 
oa PHILADELPHIA, Ag 


ACADEMI 
821-23;ARCHIST nse 


Bible, 7 


Book Bargains: Hasting’s Dictionary of 
$3.50; 


Vols. $15.00; Thedon’s Commentary, 12 Vols. 
Jamison, Fauset, Brown Commentary, 4 Vols. $2.00; 
Gray’s Christian Worker’s Commentary, 75c; Lyman 
Abbott’s Commentary, 2 Vols. $1.00. Buyer pays postage. 
Rey. S. H. Chubb, 1613 Millard Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Delonge & Delong 


Rormerly of Déliona Burnimure G. 
1505 RACE ST, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LZ 


CRARNCEL RENOVATIONS 
Sunday School Equipment Etc. 
BROWN- BORHEK CO, associates 


PLANT: BETHLEHEM * PENNA. 


BUILD BETTER SERMONS 
William M. Smith, the instructor in Homiletics and Psychology in 
Union Bible Seminary, has prepared a course of twenty lessons in Homilet- 
ics which will help you. Fiftcen methods of outlining are employed 
Sample below: 
Text : Thou wilt shew me the path of life. 
Subjece: The Journey of Life. 
Method: The Pictorial Outline Method. 
Outline: 
III The Road—‘“‘path”’ 
a. One of many. 
b. Is a narrow road. 
c. Not many going this way 


I The Guide— 
“Thou’’—Jesus 
a. Qualifications — Wise, 
kind, etc. 
b. Experience—Been over the 
road. 
c. Interest—He died for me. IV The Destination— 
“‘life’’ 
a. Contrast with death. 
b. A delightful anticipation 
c. A glorious consummation. 


II The Trayeler—‘*me”’ 
a Must take the journey. 
b. Have not had experience. 
c. Need just such a guide. 
Gentlemen: I enclose $1.00 for this set of lessons and ‘‘The Gospel Min. 
ister’’ weekly for 26 issues 


UNION BIBLE SEMINARY, Dept. 355B, Westfield, Ind. 


A CONTINUOUS WORKER! 


An Ashtabula Metal (A1I)- Aluminum) 
Bulletin does not take any time off—it is 
a continuous worker in the interests of 
your church. If you bave an Ashtabula 
Bulletin advantageously located, it will 
increase your church attendance. They 
are carefully designed and built to last 
a lifetime. Send for free catalog contain- 
ing illustrations, prices and descriptions 
of the various types made by us. A post 
card will do! Please mention the name of 


your church. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY 


Box 940EH Ashtabula, Ohio 


(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 


N Cee or 
SILVER-PLATE | 
ividual 
Glasses 


Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room 324 —1701~1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion Tables, Altar 

Vases, Altar Crosses, Baptismal Fonts, Sunday School 

Furniture. We allow for or sell your old equipment 
Catalogue and details on request. 


REDINGTON COMPANY DEPT. C SCRANTON, PA. 


Best Materials x 


FINEST - 
Workmansnip. 
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upon which rests our responsibility for servic 
to our fellowmen. 


Hymn: “God of our Fathers,” Nation 
Hymn, 10/10) 20810; 

Prayer. 

Benediction. 

Organ: “Fantasia,” Schubert. 

y 

Prayers 

Our Father, we bow in thy presence i 


thanksgiving for the protection and love whic 
thou hast bestowed upon us during the gr: 
cious days of the summer now spent. W 
thank thee for letting us go over irto this ne 
season of thy year, as workers in thy vineyar« 
armed with the vigor and strength of bod 
and mind, gleaned during gracious summe 
days of play, of travel, of study, of work, 
worship and fellowship. We thank thee fc 
thy patience toward us in our slowness to pe 
ceive thee in all things about us; we than 
thee for thy care of us on the highways, i 
the factories, in the fields, and in our home 

Forgive us for our grudging attitude in th 
realization of our blessings, when compare: 
with the peoples of the earth who find ther 
selves in ruthless bondage, through no seemin 
fault of their own. Help us to cherish th 
great gifts which thou hast bestowed upon th 
peoples of this land; help us to make it 
great land in keeping thy Name forever uppe! 
most in our minds and hearts. Help us t 
make this a great nation in fact, through ov 
spirit of brotherhood and our recognition c 
all good things in thee alone. 

Heavenly Father, create in us the necessar 
virtues to lead this age again into thy patk 
of tolerance, pity, sympathy, and willingnes 
to help those who cry to thee for mercy i 
their suffering. Give us the fortitude and ur 
derstanding to hear thy voice above the di 
of bombs, and guns, and missiles of destruc 
tion of that which thou hast so gracious} 
given to thy children on earth. Help us t 
keep our courage in thee the one outstandin 
and dominant fact of our lives. Help us t 
say with the prophets of old, “Father, in the 
lies our only hope!” Help us to go forth fror 
this house of thy grace with the sure know 
edge that thou art sufficient for all things, an 
create in us a certain faith that thou wilt mov 
in thine own way to correct the evils of our day 

Cleanse our hearts of pride and arrogance 
forgive us that which clouds our sight of th 
goodness, make us as men and women clothe 
in thy Spirit of love and brotherhood towar 
all men. We ask in the Name of our Lorc 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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-ULPIT PRAYING | 
‘ontinued from page 395 | 
eminder of Henry Sloane Coffin: “Talking of | 
_ man is always quite another matter than 
alking to him.” A hint to conversationalists, 
s well as to one praying in public. Heaven 
leserves as well of us as does a congregation. 
esus transformed his own experience into in- 
piration when he warned against “vain repeti- 
ions.” He had other types of weariness than 
hat which led him to sit by the well. 

Prayer ought to be interesting. God and 
is people are not an invading enemy to be 
net with scorched ground. We have too often 
aken the advice of Elijah to the four hun- 
red prophets of Baal to “call on the name of 
our god, but put no fire under.” His subse- 
fuent prayer undoubtedly held their attention. 
t is food for wonder how one can expect 
thers to be interested in what one is not in- 
erested in, oneself. In this respect prayer 
omes under the rules of all public speech. It 
s not spoken in order to be interesting, but 
mless it is interesting it should not be spoken. 
)therwise, why say: “Let us unite in prayer?” 
f we say what we mean, it will be easier to 
nean what we say. That public utterance is 
ateresting which contains original and inde- 
endent thinking, expressed in natural, and if 
ossible figurative phrases. I am thinking at 
his moment of one of America’s foremost 
reachers, whose prayers make an even deeper 
mpression than his sermons. He is, as I 
appen to know, a constant reader of the 
inglish Book of Common Prayer. The heart 
tays warm for days after hearing them. What 
omes out of one heart goes into another. 
‘hat is why children get what they ask their 
athers for. We used constantly to hear warn- 
1gs against “preaching for effect.” But what 
Ise does anyone preach or pray for, but for 
ffect? The Bible advises effectual prayer, 
ssuring us that it counts up There. The 
ecret place of the Most High makes beautiful 
he public place of the most low. 


Therefore let the heart go with the petition. 
‘he fire of God’s glory raises the smoke ot 
1an’s devotion. “Make your wants and wishes 
nown,” says the familiar hymn. A mother 
ird can tell, by looking down the throats of 
er brood, though they are all opened equally 
ride, which one really wants it the most. He 
- the one that gets it. God is like that, I 
uess. President Taft told a group of us, 
efore his election, of a small boy who was 
sked “Why did you let your mother call to 
ou four or five times, and not go till the last 
me?” “Because,” said the boy, “I could tell 
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or indivyid- 
Communion 
Pulpits, Reading 
Desks, Baptismal Fonts, 
3 Pews, Pew Cushions, AIl- 
4 tar Crosses, Collection S 
Since 1869 Plates. Send for catalog. 


Keltner Mfg. Co., 79 Main St., Ashley, Ohio 


Complete sets 
ual pieces. 
‘Tables, 


CHURCH USHERS’ MANUAL 


A Handbook Prepared From Practical 
Experience by Willis O. Garrett 


Prof. Charles R. Erdman of Princeton says: ‘‘ Wise, 
practical, important. All concerned in making the 
church activities more efficient should have it.”’ 


At All Bookstores—60c. 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs 
Full Upholstered Back and Seat Rubber Feet 
$16.00 a dozen 


Send for Sample 
REDINGTON CO., 


Church CHindows 


ST. JOSEPH ART GLASS WORKS 
802-808 N. Second St. St. Joseph, Mo. 


Dept. 89, Scranton, Pa. 


Designers and Manufacturere of Art, Stained, 
and Ecclesiastical Glass 


Send us the sizes and shapes of your windows 
and we will submit quotations 


PIPE ORGANS 


OF FINEST QUALITY 
Built in All Sizes 


Write Us 
A. J. SCHANTZ SONS & CO. 
Established 1873 Orrville, Ohio 
Bible Markers 


CHURCH 


OLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS — SILK FLAGS — BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 


EMBROIDERIES 


10IR GOWNS 
BULPIT VESTMENTS | 
Hangings: Ornaments-Fringes- 
/ -Furnishingsand Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


<We 


(i 


an tid | 
The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 
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CLARKS. “UNITVPE 
BRONZED COPPER 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 
> 


Also 
ILLUMINATED CROSSES 


ART BRONZE TABLETS 
CHURCH MARKERS § 


MEMORIAL & GIFT PLATES 


Manufacturers 
Est 1914 


W L CLARK CO, Inc 
52 LAFAYETTE ST, NEW YORK 


MENEELY. 
BELL CO. 
Sen cnn 


Saar TEINS 


EASY TO GET 


Collecung a mile of coins is a novel and successful way of raising money for a Church or Socjety: 
coins wil not drop off of our holders. No adhesive used Write for Samples and Prices. 


THE HARRISON CO, UNION CITY, IND. 


sige GOWNS 

ee Pulpit 
NN Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 


samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1153 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


Charles Svoboda 
Church Furniture 


6253 Mershon Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUY NOW—SAVE 30% 


on a brand new stencil duplicator. Our supply is 
limited. Postcard brings FREE CATALOG on 
our line of Duplicators and Supplies. 
MIDWEST SPECIALTY CO. 
4854-E Reading Road Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Cate 
~ Chure 


DESIGNS AND QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 


Mittsburgh Stained Glass Studiog 


( Warden and McCartney Sts. Pittsburgh Pa. J 
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by her voice that time that she really mea 
it.” Feeling occupies as important a place | 
our natures as do reason and will. That 
why the world hates sham, pretense, hypo 
risy. When a young woman friend aske 
me at Avalon Bay to rescue her, when sl 
was unable to get to shore, her tone w. 
direct, but there was no hysteria in it. The: 
did not need to be. If she knew her dange 
she also knew her friend, and she was n 
far off. 

The prayer of faith, therefore, will be spo 
en naturally, not set to music. Why shou 
we make all our wants and wishes moa 
when God knoweth what we have need 
before we ask him? At Northfield, one sur 
mer, we were somewhat startled by havi 
Mr. Moody interrupt a man’s prayer by callir 
“Louder!” The man who is too timid to } 
heard by his congregation has reason also 
fear that he will not be heard above. Esp 
cially, if it takes too much time to expre 
them. Rev. Dr. Sage of West Haven, in m 
college days, when a man kept going as if f 
prayer had not been provided with brake 
announced a hymn. We enjoyed that hym 
The more thorough a petitioner’s preparatio 
the briefer, usually, will his petition be. The 
is not a prayer in the Bible over four minut 
long, and that was at the dedication of Sol 
mon’s temple. The Lord’s Prayer sets us : 
excellent example of this — indeed, its who 
content is contained in the first two worc 
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HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH 


Continued from page 390 
jaded, harassed and depleted souls, becom 
absolutely indispensable. 

The Church stands in the midst of our mo 
ern world, bearing constant testimony to ft] 
fact that man does not live by bread alos 
but by every word that proceedeth out of t] 
mouth of God, and that life does not cons: 
solely of the things that one can buy and se 
She offers now as she has always offered t) 
illimitable spiritual resources that are to | 
found in Christ Jesus. 

The Church has fully justified herself ar 
amply demonstrated the perennial vitality 
her central message. She still stands and w 
continue to stand as a beacon light of fait 
a haven of safety, a shelter from the ston 
comfort to the bereaved, hope for the d 
heartened, and a household of faith which 
the symbol and the promise of a better wot 
order. The Church still offers her vital me 
sage of salvation from sin, of courage for t 
battle of life, of comfort and inspiration 
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row, and of hope and confidence in the face 
f death. The Church is a home in our lone- 
ness, the place where we can see more clear- 
y and choose between the higher and the 
wer ideals, the nucleus of human _brother- 
ood, and the channel of a redeeming grace. 

The Church is the sole custodian and trans- 
litter to a desperately needy world of the 
ory of a God of suffering love who is strug- 
ling to redeem His stubborn children. 

The play of Mare Connelly, “Green Pas- 
res,” reverently portrays the rather naive 
ith of the negroes of the South, but it has 
eep spiritual insights which rise at times to 
1e sublime. 

The play deals with the problem of sin, 
hich is the central theme of all really great 
terature. How shall God redeem His stub- 
orn people? God has tried various ways but 
ithout permanent results, until at length the 
range figure of Hosea appears. When his 
ife was unfaithful he won her back by silent- 
- absorbing her guilt into the suffering of his 
ve. Was that the way of redemption for 
od and for men? As often as the shadow of 
losea crossed the white wall of God’s office 
| heaven, God was troubled, “That shadow 
gain!” He would say to Gabriel. “Why don’t 
yu send him away, Lawd?” Gabriel would 
sk. But God could not send him away. Must 
od suffer? Must He in His agony of love 
»sorb men’s sinP “Take the thunderbolts 
way! I see a man toiling on a lonely hill,” He 
id. And from offstage comes the answer, as 
ough all reverent humanity were speaking: 
t’s a terrible burden for one man to carry.” 
But One Man did carry it. And in the 
1al analysis that is the only message of the 
hurch. Everything else we may say or do is 
it a variation of that one central message. 
nd in the kind of world in which you and 
are living today, there really isn’t much else 
at is worth saying. And the Church is the 
ily place where it is ever said! “God was in 
hrist reconciling the world unto Himself.” 
hat is the supreme message of the Christian 
hurch, and the proclamation of that message 
e supreme justification for the work of the 
hristian Church in our modern world. 


A TIRELESS ASSISTANT 


engthen your pastoral work with sound evangelical litera- 
e. Reach needy souls in their homes, on the street, at 
rk—everywhere! 4 

mphlets, tracts and gospel portions that preach every hour 
the day, that awaken, stir, convict and, under God, con- 
+ the multitudes unreached from your pulpit. 


Write today for samples and suggestions—free! 


3LE INSTITUTE COLPORTAGE ASSOCIATION 
879 Wells and Chestnut Streets, Chicago 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1940 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


~_131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MITE BOXES 
For Missionary and Special Offer- 


ings. Catalog free. Samples of va- 
rious styles sent on receipt of 25c. 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 
Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds 


27 N. 6th St. PHILADELPHIA 


‘p=BRASS ALTAR FIXTURES my 


Crosses, Vases, Candlesticks, Candelabras, 
Missal Stands, Offering Plates, Chalices, 


Marking 103 years of service 
to the church and clergy 


Ciboriums, Patens. Booklet of designs sub- 
mitted on request. 


J.P. Redington & Co., Dept. 800, Scranton, Pa. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS!!! 
Let us prepare your sermons, speeches, lectures, 
articles, essays, etc., at a most modest cost. 
Prompt, scholarly, individual and confidential. You 
get full and exclusive use of all material ordered. 
Circular FREE on request 


Continental Writers’ and Speakers’ Bureau 
705 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Montreal, Canada 


ULPIT FURNITURE, 


Chairs, Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts, Etc. 
Fine furniture at factory-to- ster 
Church prices. State your needs, 


De Moulin Bros. a Co. 
1116 South 4th St. 


GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS | 


Pipe Organs 


AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Inquiries Welcomed 


up. 
Beautiful CHROMIUM - PLATED 
Aluminum, Wood and Silver-plate 
Services. Collection & Bread Plates, Pastor’s Sick Outfits, etc. 


Thomas Communion Service, Box 1212 Lima, Ohio 


BELL 


BE Write for literature. Address Dept. 45 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


CHIMES 
PEALS 
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METHODS 

Abingdon, Cokesbury, Stock- 

Ong Mer Peaita laces cicesusie ere 401 
Bob Feller’s Advice to Boys . 401 
Church Marches Om 27... .:- 401 
Dedicationsellagueasmasuniercn: 398 
ib@laoye IDE 6 o65nee 400, 411, 412 
Offertory Sentences ......... 398 
Open: ote schools arse see 400 
Rall yasDayaSeLvicemenieer ni 399 
Scripture Lesson Reading ... 399 
Young People’s Program .... 400 

JUNIOR SERMONS 
Bank Beaver, Chidley ...... 416 
Cancelled Cross, Chidley .... 416 
TappImess. Sessler mnuecreasre 413 
Honey Bird, Chidley ....... 417 


Working Together, Sessler .. 414 


SERMONS 
Brotherhood in God, Huget . 409 
Citys Wall citer eta neta 406 
Communions, Voung ee. eels 410 
Cup of Salvation, Young ... 407 
Fruitfulness, Morton ....... 408 
Has God Changed Us, Schmidt 402 
Paul’s Conversion, Kirts ... 404 

ILLUSTRATIONS 
(Ghildismesmil ew tarensera-teraeten 418 
Churchvand industry -neren 424 
Dorothy Dix’s Advice ...... 420 
Great Adventure) (ro. .s eee: 422 
lebigaae jdove IML Goce sco ce on 419 
Honored While Alive ...... 421 
Iron Worker Enthroned ..... 418 
Keys Tell Their Story ..... 418 
Living in Small Town ...... 418 
None Ghurch-coine prea ra 424 
Old Time Religion ......... 419 
Parent) Cangel 01 garrison ae 420 
Played the Game .......... 420 
Prayinge arentsyeere nein 422 
Pulling and™ Bushing. erie 418 
Religion and Business ...... 424 
Religion and Speech ....... 424 
Short Circuit Hearing ...... 423 
Snow-Hlakesy ea rce-piees citenn nei 422 
Spiritual Humming Birds ... 423 
Stone im, Memory ce. see 419 
Sunday School Teacher ..... 420 
Dhrittya, Occupations creer cr 421 
Uinibutes tom aS tw err vereRacnra 424 
Vanishing American ........ 422 

MID-WEEK 
(COpinee@, LL IDUAY aacaocour< 428 
Jeisbamllitey, 2) IOWA coo ee coe 429 
JL, AN IDB eiolelotn edu. 428 
Datiencewe Awe D uty vac cisncucts 428 


SCRIPTURE TEXTS 


I—Illus trations 

O—Outlines 

P—Prayer Meetings 
S—Sermons 

Lev, 19:329(1) eee . 
Joshua 4379)(@L) ree ee ; 
Judges: 3:25 (Gi). - oe. eee ; 
I ‘Kings 7:14 (2). 2 . 
Il Chron. 3134 7 @) 
Il Chron, 3221-2 3S) eee 
Job: 26:7 ~((P)) 4. eae 
Job 38:22). (1) >..coacre eee . 
Psalm 116:13 (S) 
Prov, 10:4 (1) eee 
Prov; 15333 ‘(@)) ==eeeeeoe 
Prov. 226 () sees eeseae 
Isa. 55:1 (D)° fac soe eee 
Matt, 5217 (Dea cee 
Matt. 12-12 (1) (jee ee 
Matt. 2427452 (25521) yee 
Wilkie eRe (OD) Bocadcccon. 
Mark 16:14-20) (2) 
Mark 16715)1@)) 2: eee 
Luke! 6:46 (Qi) a eee 
John’ 1:38) (1) 23 
John 321-5 (2) =e 
John: 8232). Cl) \. cease 
John 12329) (2) s2-eee eae 
John: 159) «(S) “26.5 sone 
Acts 8:33 931-6 (S))eeeeem 
Acts 14:19-22) (2) eee 
Romans 122201) eee 
I. Gor: 3:6 (Cl) 2h 
I Cor; 13211 @) eee 
OU Caz, Beil GS) 
Il (Cor, 6:10 (>) eee 
Gal. 3:1 (PD oe. eee 
Gal. 6210. (D> 22. eee 
Eph. 4:13) (i) >see 
Phil. 2:4 ° @). 42.2. 
Phil. 3:13. CD) tee ae 
It Tim? 1:5 (@)" ee 
James 1:4 (P) 
I Peter 3:8-12 (2) >see 
Jude 1:5. (1) 23520 eee 


WHERE TO BUY CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


ALTAR SUPPLIES 


Wm. Lehmberg & Sons ....431 

iNcrahaineaiom (CO, Io IB. ococon 433 
BELLS AND CHIMES 

Deaganke lnc. (Camere 419 

McShane Bell Foundry ....433 

Maas Organi Cowen arene 388 

Meneely Bell "Gor 35.8020. 432 
BIBLES 


Oxford University Press ...435 
BIBLE STUDY 

Woodyalnstitutement rete 427 

Standard Publishing Co. ...425 
BULLETIN BOARDS & LETTERS 

Ashtabula Sign: Comn soetaee 430 

Char keh Coen Wie Lame seer re 432 
CANDLES & CANDLE LIGHT SETS 

Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co..417 
CHAIRS (Folding) 

INealunaion (CON Sacnoacacanc 431 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. ....427 
CHURCH FURNITURE 

AMERICAN SEATING Co..387 


DeLong & DeLong Co. ...430 
WeMoulin™ Bross see tan 433 
Josephinum Furniture Co. ..435 
KeltnensMics ‘Costa 431 
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Redington Con je be eee 430 

Svoboda, .Charlesseeeerr 432 
CHURCH PRINTING 

Woolverton) Pte, Co. ee... 435 
CHURCH SOUND SYSTEMS 

Re CAN ViICtOr Beyonce nee: 415 


COMMUNION SERVICE 
Individual Communion Sery..430 
Redinetons Conmascr-iae 429 
Sanitary Communion Serv. . .429 
Thomas Communion Serv. . .433 

DUPLICATORS, STENCILS, INKS 
Midwest Specialty ........ 432 


GOWNS (Pulpit and Choir) 
Cotrell & Leonard, Inc. ...435 


Coxesonse Gan VInin geen 433 

IDYaMolbtn INR soocanceos 432 

Nat. Ac. Cap and Gown ..429 

Wiardi Comm (G5 ls ieee nee 431 
HYMN BOOKS 

HORESEUB a CO vet 410-411 


Presby. Bd. of Education ..388 
MONEY RAISING 

Edwards Folding Box Co. ..433 

Goodenough & Woglom Co. .388 

Harrison) Company ss. ee eee 432 


ORGANS (Pipe) 


Austin Organ @o> 7.2 eee ‘ 

Hillgreen, Lane & Co. ..... ‘ 

Schantz Sons & Co. 2mm ‘ 

Wicks Pipe Organ Co. . 
PUBLISHERS 

Revell Co., Fleming ....— . 

UPPER ROOM ...Back Co 

Westminster Press ........ . 
PARISH PAPERS 

Nat. Religious Press ...... ‘ 
PARTITIONS 

Wilson Corp.) J. G. . Se 4 


SERMON HELPS 
Continental Writer’s Bureau. 
Union Bible Seminary ..... ‘ 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
American S. S. Union 22a ‘ 
Standard Publishing Co. ...- 

TRACTS 
Bible Inst. Colp. Assn. ....: 


WINDOWS (Stained Glass) 
Pittsburgh Stained Glass Co..: 
St. Joseph Art Glass Co. ...: 


The Exposi 


